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A One-Minute Picture Quiz for Teachers: 


What ‘‘Classroom Assistant”’ 
Offers You and Your Students: 


. and foreign affairs, 
all keyed to today’s news? 


Stimulating, nonpartisan 
pro-and-con discussions? 








Special “bonus” issve—Key 
te Understanding the News? Congress at Work, 1951? 


For details of 1950-51 editorial content, please turn the page... we 


Congress,at Work |) 


Balanced, fact-filled arti- 
cles on national affairs 


First-hand coverage of Uni- 
ted Nations developments? 


There’s Only 
One Answer: 


Senior Scholastic 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is a maga- 
zine of current affairs, with 
sufficient background to give 
the material proper historical 
and sociological perspective. it 
is designed especially for 
classes in U. S$. history, prob- 
lems of democracy, economics, 
and government. English teachers 
find the magazine of great val- 
ve to stimulate discussion 
and for current backgrounds. 


Here’s What 

Senior Scholastic 
U.S. Hist in Literat 

Offers Your Students By Prof. aes dal eae 


For 1950-51: 


Special Issues 


e Senior Scholastic’s special issues—devoted to one 
topic of international or domestic significance—have 
both timely and lasting interest. They appear about 
eight times a year. One special issue will deal with 
the United Nations (see details on facing page). 
Topics used recently included Washington, D. C. 
Sesquicentennial, Canada, the Point Four Program. 


Major Weekly Articles 


e Every week your students will find two major articles devoted 
to national and international affairs. These articles are designed 
for teaching a single broad problem of current interest, with 
proper proportions of news, history, politics, economics, person- 
alities, and geography. 

Topics, announced several weeks in advance, are keyed to 
news developments. (See pages 5-7 and 9-11.) 


Pro-and-Con Discussions 


e Senior Scholastic’s pro-and-con discussions are chosen with 
care from a broad range of economic, political, and social 
topics. Highly prized and richly praised by teachers of social 
studies and English, they will appear in almost every issue. 
Distinguished experts are occasionally invited to prepare state- 
ments for these articles. Background material is always pro- 
vided. (See pages 7-8.) 


e Dr. Commager, distinguished Columbia University 
historian and regular contributor to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, initiated this year a series on “American History 
in Literature”—discussions, against broad historical back- 
ground, of books giving the most realistic picture of the 
American people. (See pages 12-13.) The series will be 
renewed next year, covering Colonial days to 1950. 


Understanding the News 


e Every issue contains three pages covering the out- 
standing developments in the news of the week and 
“What's Behind It.” Subjects, ranging over a broad 
field, are carefully selected and edited tor lasting sig- 
nificance and reader interest, then-teletyped to our 
presses. Added this year has been a popular “Quick 
Quiz on the News.” (See pages 14-16.) 


“PROOF OF THE PUDDING” 


ls going te do a let of good. You can be sure 


we are deeply 





Added ‘‘Vitamins’’ 
For Your Teaching Fare 
YOUNG VOICES—ROUNDUP 


An especially stimulating incentive to 
creative writing is provided by “Young 
Voices” (poetry, stories) and “Round- 
up” (views on current issues). This de- 
partment invites students to contribute 
original writing, offers criticisms to 
those requesting it. The feature alter- 
nates with series on reading, composi- 
tion, and speech (see page 18). 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Number one on the student popular- 
ity parade is Senior Scholastic’s new 
feature—student-written crossword puz- 
zles, each built around a central theme. 
They offer challenges to puzzle makers 
and puzzle solvers (see page 11). 


SHORT STORY 


A short story by an eminent current 
author or a new writer of promise is 
featured in every issue (see page 19). 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Aids to development of the student's 
personality and preparedness for good 
citizenship and wholesome living: 

Career Club—Getting ready to earn a 
living (see page 23). 

Boy dates Girl—Answers to questions 
on social poise and group activities 
(see page 24). A “Jam Session” several 
times a semester features student dis- 
cussion of social topics. 

To Your Good Health—Hints on 
proper diet and health (see page 26). 

Student Interest Features—Sports ar- 
ticles, films, books, records, stamps, and 
laughs (see pages 28, 30, 31). 


3-7 


“Bonuses” for Your Classes 


EVERY STUDENT'S KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS 
(with Oct. 4 issue) 


The 1949 first edition of this “key” 

issue was a smash hit with students 
and teachers. For next year it will be up- 
dated and revised, following sugges- 
tions from teachers who have been us- 
ing this special reference unit through- 
out the year. With the October 4, 1950 
issue, each student subscriber will re- 
ceive this separately-bound special sec- 
tion to help them surmount current af- 
fairs “roadblocks.” 

Teachers like yourself helped design 
the contents of the original “Key” issue 
last year. The 1950 revision will also 
follow the suggestions of classroom 
teachers, based on their experience in 
using this invaluable reference tool. 
Partial contents: 


Comparison eof World lome—Straightforwerd, 
2 af 4 al, and 2. 





eof demecracy, cecialiam, communism and 
fasciem. 
Dictionery ef Terms—impertant concepte of pol- 
itics, ic, and | tiene! affairs de- 
fined in languege te bring them te life in 
relation te events of 1990. 





U. $. Government at Werk—Hendy guide te our 
Federal Gevernment, with photoes and bieg- 
raphies of Government leaders. 


Full-Page Maps in Coler—All revieed te include 
developments up te prose time. 


Chert of Netiens ef the Werld—"Thumbnail 
sketches” of every nation summarized in 
chart form fer easy reference. 


And many ether features, all designed te serve 
your stud eeeay d social studies 
current affairs guide. 








For the Busy Teacher 


LESSON PLANS 


Brief digests of articles, discussion 


questions, suggestions for classroom 
activities, club work, and homework. 
(See pages 5-T and 6-T, which you will 
find directly following the enclosed stu- 
dent edition.) Other discussion questions 
may be found at the end of major art- 
icles. 


QUIZZES 

Three varieties are available: 

1. What Do You Know?—Weekly 
quiz on facts, ideas, and words in the 
issue. Words to the Wise defines and 
illustrates difficult vocabulary in the 
issue (see page 17). 

2. Quick Quiz on the News—A brief 
short-answer quiz on Understanding 
the News (see page 16). 


3. Semester Review Test—Four-page 
quiz published in January and May, to 
serve as an over-all review. Includes 
picture and map quizzes. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 

Selected listings of articles, books, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual aids per- 
mit you to secure supplementary teach- 
ing materials in advance of publication 
of major articles. Two full columns, 
though none included in this issue. 


MONTHLY SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 

Nine times throughout the year you 
receive the 24-to-48-page Seholastic 
Teacher. Growing steadily in popu- 
larity among teachers and administra- 
tors, this monthly magazine includes a 
rich variety of education features. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 
1951 


(with first issue ef second semester) 


Hr Timed to reach your students just 

as the new 81st Congress meets, the 
1951 revision of CONGRESS AT 
WORK will present the complete pic- 
ture of our national legislature in action. 
A complete roster Representatives 
and Senators, effects of the 1950 Census 
on reapportionment, new interviews 
and photos, latest developments in re- 
organization, structure, customs, and 
party politics will highlight this sep- 
arately-bound 32-page special section, 
accompanying the first issue of the sec- 
ond semester. Other time-tested con- 
tents will include: 


Meet Your Congrese—Powers of Congrese under 
the Constitution, ite basie organization and 
eperation. 


Hew @ Bill Becomes « Law—Using the progress 
ef en actual bill ae an example, photes end 
captions tell the intricate stery of the law- 
meking process. 

Whet's the Metter with Cengress?—Review of 
recent reergenizetion mevee end pre-end-con 
enalysie ef contreversial Congressional pre- 
codures. 





hip of Cong te the E tive and 
Judicial Branches .. . You and Congress . . . 
Lebbies . . . Committees . . . and many ethers. 


UNITED NATIONS IN ACTION 


The United Nations General Assem- 

bly meets for its fifth regular session 
this fall, faced with many vital deci- 
sions as well as the election of the U. N.’s 
highest official, the Secretary-General. 
An expanded December issue of Senior 
Scholastic will be devoted to the United 
Nations—bringing your students the up- 
to-the minute picture of the world or- 
go Current developments will 

highlighted against a full back- 
ground of the organization and struc- 
ture of U. N. organs. 

This is in addition to our regular 
coverage of U, N. developments, by 
Foreign Affairs Editor I. D. W. Tal 
madge, an accredited U. N. correspond- 
ent. 





For Editorial Program of 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
The Ideal Companion 
Monthly for 
Senior Scholastic 
Please Turn Page 











Don’t forget 
to join the “‘Cavalcade”’ 
LITERARY CAVALGADE 


plus 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The perfect magazine combination for ‘‘Double Duty’’ 
teachers who teach both Social Studies and English 


The monthly Literary Cavalcade and the weekly Senior 
Scholastic also make the ideal combination for teachers of 
English who use Senior Scholastic for its stimulating pro- 
and-con discussions of provocative subjects, its special fea- 
tures on the techniques of clear writing and speaking, its 
articles on “How to Read Better,” the news reviews, and the 
guidance material. 

Each month subscribers to Literary Cavalcade are treated 
to the finest contemporary reading selected from the best 
modern creative writing. Literary Cavalcade is an attractive 
magazine that is eagerly awaited and treasured by students 
and teachers. It is designed to meet the long-felt need for 
classroom materials that closely relate literature to vital hu- 
man interests. 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Short Story—Short fiction by well-known writers that has 
meaning and significance and literary form. 

Short Short Story—A gem of the story-teller’s art that con- 
trasts effectively with the longer form. 

Essays—Humorous essays that engage the interest of even 
the slowest students; serious essays deal with issues, prob- 
lems, and opinions of current importance on the student's 
level of understanding. 


Play—A radio play, one-act play, or excerpts from a full- 
length play or film script. Each dramatic selection is a 
“four-star hit”; perfect material for ora] English. 

Book Condensation—A worth-while current book is con- 
densed or excerpted. Condensations encourage sustained 
reading and are extremely successful in building thé book- 
reading habit among slow readers. 

Poetry—One or two pages of modern poetry selections on a 
specific theme or from the work of one poet. 


PLUS 


Biography—Profile sketches of contemporary leaders in the 
arts, sciences, professions, business, and trade. 

World Literature—Selections from contemporary foreign 
writers, chosen to encourage world understanding. 

Composition—Articles on writing techniques and mechanics, 
as well as speech and oral English. 

Art—Pictorial covers that feature masterpieces of contem- 
porary art; picture essays on art; lavish illustrations of the 
literary materials in each issue; crossword puzzle. 

Lesson Plan for Teachers—Accompanying each classroom 
order is a comprehensive lesson plan based on the con- 
tents of each issue. The lesson plan features extensive 
vocabulary drills, attitude questions, reading comprehen- 
sion, and interpretation. 





YOUR GUIDE 
to this week’s issue 
(for those new to Senior Scholastic) 

Students receive their copies of Senior Scholas- 
tic without the teacher “wrap-around” pages, 
which are designed especially for you. (Teacher 
pages are numbered 1-T, 2-T, etc.) The student 
edition begins with the page at your right. 

More teacher “wrap-around” pages may be 
found in back of the 32-page student edition. 

Lesson Plans and Teaching Aids pages 5-T, 
6-T 

Scholastic’s Two Book Services page 8-T. 


OR Ss OLA 
on 


To Your Advantage. . . Order Now 


Save yourself one of the many details 
of the first few days of the fall semes- 
ter. Enter your Senior Scholastic sub- 
scription now. This will assure prompt 
delivery of the magazines as soon as school 
reopens in September. You may revise the quan- 
tity of your order within three weeks after 
receipt of the first issue. There are two order 
cards enclosed with this issue. Please pass along 
one to a colleague on the social studies staff. 


I 
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tirst 


in thrills and thrift with two 
great Valve-in-Head Engines 


When you cast your vote for the family’s new car, 
be sure you vote for all these new and finer advan- 
tages that make motoring worth-while. One “must” 
is the fleet, powerful, efficient performance of a 
Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that’s setting the 
trend for the industry—the engine that’s available at 
lowest prices only in Chevrolet! And remember— 
Chevrolet offers you your ch ice of two great Valve- 
in-Head Engines . . . both outstanding performers, 
both amazingly economical . . . and each having its 
own special type of drive for the finest over-all 
operating results. This extra-thrilling. extra-thrifty 
Valve-in-Head engine 
performance is but one 
7 reason why Chevrolet is 
the ideal car for everyone 

in your family. 

o 


and tinest 


. * 2 3° 
in driving and riding ease 
with economy 

Another advantage everyone 
will sure/y want is maximum driving and riding ease. 
Here, too, you'll find Chevrolet excels. It’s the only 
car offering the sensational new Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission, teamed with Chevrolet’s 105-h.p. 
Valve-in-Head engine* ... and a highly improved, 
more powerful standard Valve-in-Head engine, 
teamed with the famous silent Synchro-Mesh trans- 
mission—just as your family prefers to have it! And, 
of course, you can count on Chevrolet for a really 
special kind of riding-comfort over ail roads; for it’s 
also the only low-priced car offering the velvet- 
smooth Unitized Knee-Action Ride, with airplane- 


type shock absorbers. 


at lowest cost 


so luxurious yet lowest-priced 
line in its field 


Think of all the other fea- 
tures you regard as essentials of fine motoring: Body 
by Fisher for the fullest measure of beauty and 
luxury! Center-Point Steering for easier, surer con- 
trol! Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility 
and Fisher Unisteel Construction for maximum 
safety! You'll find all these and many other advan- 
tages in Chevrolet, just as you'll find them in 
America’s costliest cars, but they’re exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. So go along with your 
family to look over the new Chevrolet at your Chev- 
rolet dealers. The vote will be uranimous for the 

car that’s first and finest 


at lowest cost! 


CHEVI ET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motor rporation 
AN 
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in This Week’s Issue 


NATIONAL ARTICLE AND PRO-AND-CON: FARM POLICY 
How Much Help for the Farmer? 
Should We Adopt the Brannan Plan?____ 

FOREIGN ARTICLE: BIG THREE CONFERENCE 
Unsolved Problems of Peace____ 








U. S. HISTORY IN LITERATURE (DR. COMMAGER) 
The Magnificent Ambersons, by Booth Tarkington_________._ 12 


UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS 


—__—_—__—___——- 14 





SHORT STORY 


“Dear Miss Phillips,” by Louis Paul__— : — 


QUIZ: WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Crossword Puzzle _..__._ 11 
Reading Series ——sCéidTSB 


ef 
Boy dotes Girl... ss «24 


iN Say What 


| e You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to 
inform you that your organization has 
been voted the National Safety Coun 
cil’s Public Interest Award for 1949. 
(See Senior Scholastic’s special issue on 
Safety, Jan. 18, 1950.) 

We are very proud to confer this 
public recognition for exceptional serv- 
ice to safety, and are extremely grateful 
to you. There is no doubt your efforts 
have helped prevent many accidents 
and saved lives. 

Heartiest congratulations—and out 
sincere hope you will continue to sup- 
port safety so aggressively and continu- 
ously that our judges may have the 
pleasure of considering you for the 1950 
award, 

Ned H. Dearborn, President 
National Safety Council 


> ° ° 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to Ygor Smith’s letter in 
your April 19 issue, I, as a fellow Texan 
and former Austinite, would like to 
apologize. I sincerely hope that you will 
not judge all Texas students by this un- 
usual speciman. As a whole, our history 
class agrees that your jokes are witty, 
your articles interesting and educational, 


How’s Your Health?_ — 
Sports - 2% 
Following the Films_______. 30 
Laughs 31 








and your features entertaining. We also | 
agree that Ygor probably wants atten- 
tion, so please, Austin, give it to him; 
keep him from damaging Austin High’s 
and Texas’ reputation! | 
Janette Bandy 
McAllen (Tex.) High School 





Thanks to the many students through- 
out the country who have sent in their | 
opinions on the “Ygor Smith contro- 
versy.” Space doesn’t permit us to pub- 
lish them all, but at latest report the 
count was running against the “Ygorite” | 
advocates by about 15 to 1. Janette 
don’t worry about Austin High School 
We still love you.—Ed 


° ° ° 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter to show my 
appreciation for Senior Scholastic. I en- 
joy reading your magazine and I always 
look forward to receiving it. I like read- 
ing the news of the world and although | 
I often listen to commentators on the | 
radio at home, I can get more out of cur- 
rent events from Scholastic Magazines. | 
When I open up each issue I always | 
read the stories necessary for me to, fill | 
out the quiz page. I enjoy answering the 
questions because you put them where 
they are not difficult to find while read- 
ing. I especially enjoy your weekly short | 
stories. When I am finished and need 
something to cheer me up a bit, I turn 
to the jokes. Your movie check list keeps 
me in tune with the good films. 


Sammy Ingram, 
Cropwell, aden 


° ° ° 


Dear Editor: 

I really enjoyed the story in the April | 
12th issue called The Voice in the Night. | 
I wish you would print more stories like 
it. 

Donald Thompson | 
Vinta (Okla.) H. S.| 


BOOSTER has 
that extra thick, 
extra easy sole. 


Handsome does, Keds! 


The best thing on two feet for re- 
laxing, campus, or dating are these 
leisure Keds. Here’s style that feels 
grand. In rugged Keds, your feet 
enjoy normal, active freedom with 
protection, because— 


KEDS ARE NATURALLY CORRECT 


GORE CASUAL 


elasticized 


lets you slip em 


on easy. 


Us Keds. 


“The Sasot Ganpions-Thyy 


Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Serving Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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pallIW i , ' ’> the 
. . for beauty of printwork! It’s the most OUR FRONT COVER was drawn especially for 


complete portal le made! Senior Scholastic by Max Brandel. It highlights 
the problems which U. S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, British Foreign Secretary Ernest 


SEE IT TODAY AT LEADING DEALERS, | Bevin, and French Foreign Minister Robert Schu 


“ : ; : man face in London this week (see page 9 
JEW ELERS AND DEPARTMENT STORES Mox Brandel’s caricotures of people in the 
3 news appear frequentiy in Senior Scholastic 

Only $84.50 with Miracle Tab and DeLuxe | He was born in Poland and lived there and 


Carrying Case. Without Miracle Tab—$79.50 Sets and clears tabulator stops —|_in Austria until World War II. Soon after the 
Nazi Germans overran Poland in 1941, Mr 





Federal Excise Tax extra. Your dealer can from keyboard with a flick of the 


. - Brande! was taken from his home and placed 
finger! Flick up—tab is set 


arrange convenient payments. in a concentration comp in Germany. After the 


Press down—tab is cleared. No | wor he got to Paris, and from there was ad 


ri? e ? Fearn other portable has this convenient mitted to the U. S. as a displaced person in 
feature 1948. His hobbies ore painting (oils and char 
THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS Copyright 1950 t mingtes Rend tes coal) and chess. About his new home in the 


U. S., he says, “I like most the freedom of 


THE ONLY OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN PERSONAL SIZE| Am"<co' 40 of | please. Thor's something 


I've never enjoyed before.’ 
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Pro-and-Con prepared especially for Scholastic Magazines 
by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
and American Farm Bureau Federation Pres. Kline—pp. 7-8 


How Much Help 
for the Farmer? 


and early summer crops are in the 

ground across the nation’s farms. 
Our six million farm families look for- 
ward to another bumper harvest. Nature 
has been good to the farmer over the 
past decade. The rains and the good hot 
sun have come when they were needed, 
stayed away when they might have done 
damage. 

And man has improved on nature, 
helped her along. New methods of farm- 
ing, new knowledge of soil conservation 
practices, new farm machinery, new 
kinds of crops—all have helped fill the 
farmers’ horn of plenty. Today we pro- 
duce two thirds more crops than we did 
in 1910—using the same number of 
acres. Today a single farmer can pro- 
duce the food to feed 15 people. A half 
century ago a farmer could feed only 
half as many. 

For the folks who live in the city, the 
months ahead look comfortable, too. 
The price of food has dropped slowly 
but steadily since 1948. The housewife 
finds it a little easier to fill her market 
basket and still stay within her weekly 
budget. 


[ paint a rosy picture. The spring 


The Misleading Picture 


Look abroad. In Europe farmers are 
coming much closer to providing the 
food that’s needed. Less and less do 
European nations depend on grains im- 
ported from the U. S. 

And the farmer knows that the Gov- 
ernment will help him. If the price of 
his crops drops too low, Uncle Sam will 
come in, buy up the surplus, keep prices 
high enough to insure a comfortable in- 
come for the farmer. 

A rosy picture indeed! But it is mis- 
leading. Add a few other facts to our 
portrait: 

To keep farm prices up, Uncle Sam 
has been buying surplus farm products 
at an increasing rate. Right now the 
Federal Government has on hand four 
billion dollars worth of surplus farm 
products, much of it gradually rotting in 
makeshift warehouses—caves, deserted 
airplane hangars, old ships. 

Immediately after the war Europe’s 
farmers could not produce enough food. 
Then there followed a few years of 
miserably bad crop weather in Europe. 


During those years American farm sur- 
plus products helped pull Europe 
through. 

Now European agriculture is well on 
the way to full recovery, something we 
all applaud. But, to American farmers, 
this means that the bottom has dropped 
out of our farm export market. Last year 
we exported 505 million bushels of 
wheat or its equivalent in flour. This 
year we will export only 300 to 325 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Food prices have come down some- 
what from their postwar peak. But the 
housewife is still perplexed at having to 
pay high prices for eggs, potatoes, and 
other products, while the Government is 
buying up these products in order to 
support those high prices. And all this 
at a time when Congress is looking for 


ways to cut down our huge Federal 
expenditures. 

What's the answer to this riddle? A 
man from Mars would indeed be puz- 
zled by the contradiction of huge crops, 
high food prices, and Government 
spending to keep up farm prices. Many 
Americans are puzzled, too. Let’s see if 
we can unravel the riddle. Let’s start 
with: 

I. Our Past Farm Policies 

We must start with the idea of parity 
—first discussed in the 1920s and later 
put into effect as the basis for our farm 
support policy. The parity idea is to 
keep an even relationship between 
prices paid by farmers and the prices 
they receive for their crops. The pros- 
perous pre-World War I years of 1909- 
1914 were taken as a parity base period. 
The idea was to give the farmer enough 
for a bushel of corn (or other crops) so 
that he could buy as much with the 
money he received as he was able to in 
the base period. 

Put another way, parity attempts to 
give the farmer a stable purchasing 
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A half million bushels of wheat go into storage in Kansas B-29 hangar. 


power, regardless of the ups and downs 
of prices of machinery, clothing, uten- 
sils, and other things he must buy. 

The Government has not tried to guar 
antee the farmer full parity (100 per 
cent of 
passed laws guaranteeing only a certain 


parity). Instead Congress has 
percentage of parity. 
In 1938 Congress directed price sup- 
basic wheat, 
through the Com- 
Congress 


ports for several 


crops 
cotton, corn, etc 

voditv Credit 

id, in effect 
certain commodity fell below an agreed 
level, the 
a check to make up the difference. 


Farmers had to agree to certain con- 


Corporation 
that when the price of a 


Government would write out 


itions to get help, however. They had 
igree to limit the ac reage planted to 
if the told 


The purpose of this was, sup 


certain crops Government 
them to. 
posedly, to avoid huge surpluses of these 
Cooperating farmers usually re- 


yvavments in the form of outright 


crops 
CeIVE T 
. i 
yuurchase of their crops by the Govern 
through commodity loans at 
he support price Commodity 

rk like The 

mey from the Government, pledging 
his crop in exchange for the loan. Later 


on he 


ment, or 
loans 
borrows 


this farmer 


may either return the money, o1 
ply turn over his crop to the Gov- 
rnment 
With World War II the farm picture 
changed overnight. The main problem 


was to get more, rather than less, farm 


production for war needs. To stimulate 
it the Government raised support levels 
iritv (the pre 


New 


crops were added to the list of 


from 75 per cent of | 


wal 


rate) to 90 per cent non-basi¢ 
those 
recelving price supports 

In 1948 Congress wrote a new farm 
law, known as the Aiken Act 
vided for the 
another year and 
One 
The base period for 


< hanged 


This pro- 
continuation of price sup- 
then a 
important 


ports for 
tapering otf 


( hange was 


gradual 
made 
calculating parity rates was 


from 1909-14 to 1939-48, years of great 


prosperity for the farmer. In 1949 Con- 
gress took still another look, and wrote 
the law which is now in effect. This is 
known as 


Il. The Anderson Act 


The Anderson Act provides for high 
support (90 per cent of parity) for six 
basic crops—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, peanuts—during 1950. Support 
is to be lowered slightly in 1951 and 
lowered again in 1952. A 


other products—wool, tung nuts 


number of 
honey, 
potatoes, milk and butter—are to be sup- 
ported at from 60 to 90 
panty. 


Just to refresh our memories 


per cent of 
This 
means that the lowa farmer is guaran 
teed that the price he gets for a bushel 
of corn will buy at least 90 per cent of 
what it would have bought in 1939-48 
If prices sag below this, the Government 
steps in, buys enough corn to keep 
prices up to 90 per cent of parity 
Commodities which are bought by the 
Government under the support program 
may not be resold at less than five per 
cent above the support price. (In other 
words the Government may not “dump” 
these surplus crops and endanger their 
Perishable 
foods (such as milk or butter) may, if 


general price on the market 


they are in danger of spoiling, be given 
away to public or private welfare organ- 
izations, to U. S. Indian agencies, or to 
the Government’s school lunch program. 

With the Anderson Act in operation, 
let’s now take a look at 


Ill. The Farm Situation Today 


American farmers are victims of their 
own productivity. For instance, wheat 
farmers have followed Government re- 


quests to cut down the number of acres 
This 
down about 14 per cent 


wheat acreage is 
But the use of 
best lands and better methods of farm 


planted year 


ing will make this summer’s crop as big 
as last year! 
In other words, acre age allotment by 


the Government does not do the job 
The Commodity Credit Corporation last 
year bought about one fifth of the U. S 
wheat crop, one quarter of the cotton 
crop. It is costing Uncle Sam $25,000 
an hour just to store our surplus crop. 

The Government must now decide 
whether to impose marketing quotas on 
farmers who receive price support assis 
tance. This is a much stricter require- 
ment than acreage alletment. Marketing 
quotas pledge farmers to send only a 
certain quantity of the crops to market 
—regardless of how much they raise. 

Never before has the American pub- 
lic been so concerned about the farm 
problem. Generally, there are: (1) those 
who favor farm price supports, along 
the general lines of the present law; (2) 
those who oppose supports; (3) those 
who favor some other kind of help to 
the farmer. 


IV. Arguments for Price Support 

1. The farmer’s position in our eco 
nomic system deserves special consid 
eration. Unlike the factory worker, the 
farmer cannot look for a new job if he 
is dissatisfied with his present one. All 
the farmer’s savings and earning power 
are tied up in his farm. Unlike the man 
ufacturer, the farmer has no unique 
product to sell—his wheat is the same 
as his neighbor’s. He can merely send 
his products to market to join that of 
other nearby farmers. 

Nor can he change his production 
plans, as the manufacturer can. Once 
the crop is in the ground, the farmer can 
do nothing but follow through and mai 
ket it. 

On top of all this, the farmer is at the 
whim of nature—heavy rains may make 
the city worker slightly uncomfortable 
on his way to the office; to the 
it may mean spoilage of the harvest and 
financial ruin. Dust storms, drought, in 
with 


farmer 


sects—all are unknown factors 
which the farmer, and the farmer alone, 
must gamble. 

2. Nor do the farmer’s problems affect 
him alone. Unless the farmer produces 
enough food at reasonable prices, every 
suffers in the cost of her 
weekly market purchases. And if the 
goes broke he cannot buy the 


housewife 


farme! 
autos, tractors, clothes, and many other 
items that help keep our factories hum 
ming and our workers busy. 

3. Finally, the farmer has, over the 
past years, been called upon to risk his 
whole future. During the war he was 
urged to produce more and more food 
for our own needs and for our Allies 
But now he has pushed production so 
vigorously that it is too large for the 
peacetime market. He cannot suddenly 
turn corn fields to pasture or sell expen- 
sive equipment without taking a severe 
And despite 
his prosperity in recent years, the ave1 


loss, at least temporarily. 
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ge farmer has a far lower cash income 
than his city cousin. In the recent year 
of great farm prosperity, 1947, the an- 
nual cash farm income per person was 
$663, as against $1,496 for city-dwellers. 

4. For all these reasons the farmer 
deserves our special help. What better 
way could there be than our present 


system? In effect, we guarantee a cer-, 


tain minimum return to the farmer for 
his hard labor essential to us all. We 
insure him against disasters which he is 
powerless to prevent. 

It is possible that some revisions should 
be made in our parity payments to meet 
temporary surplus problems—in pota- 
toes, for instance—but this does not alter 
the basic necessity of Government aid 
to the farmer. 


V. Arguments Against Price Supports 

1. Too many people have in their 
minds the picture of the farmer of a 
half-century ago. Today, many, many 
farmers are in reality big businessmen, 
producing crops worth many thousands 

sometimes hundreds of thousands—of 
dollars each year. The dangers of nature 
have been certainly modified by scien- 
tific farming, conservation, and 
mechanization. 

Many farmers are happy to accept the 
benefits of price supports, but are un- 
willing to reduce plantings or alter their 


soil 


pattern of crops. Many of them insist, 
not unnaturally, on planting what comes 
easiest to them, and what will bring in 
the greatest cash return. 

2. Figures comparing farm and city 
incomes are really not accurate. Many 
so-called “farmers” may live on farms, 
but actually earn their livings at other 
jobs—not recorded as farm income. Also, 
it is obviously much easier to live on a 
farm than in the city—where rent, trans- 
portation, and greater expenses for cloth- 
ing are part of the budget. It should also 
be remembered that two per cent of the 
nation’s farms produce 25 per cent of 
our total farm production. Surely these 
giant-size farms cannot be considered as 
underprivileged in our economic life. 

3. Price supports can actually do more 
harm than good. One simple example 
proves this: Cotton is under strong price 
supports. Uncle Sam has had to buy 
huge quantities of cotton to keep its 
price up to the support level. What has 
been the resu!t? Cotton is so expensive 
that it cannot compete with synthetic 
fibers like rayon, and it cannot compete 
with the cotton of other countries in the 
export trade. Millions of bales of cotton 
which might be used at home and 
abroad—at a cheaper price—are now 
channeled into useless Government stor 
age 

4. Everyone would like to have some 


Should We Adopt the Brannan Plan? 


YES! By Hon. Charles F. Brannan 


. Secretary of Agriculture 


e When prices of farm products start 
down, they go faster faster than 
prices of other things. This is bad for 


and 


everybody 

When farmers get less 
pay the same as before, they buy less. 
This means less business for other peo- 
ple, then fewer jobs and less money to 
buy farm products. When this goes on 
and on, we have a depression. 

The program to 
keep farm prices from going down dan- 
gerously. In many ways it is good. But 
experience has shown it must be strength- 
ened to meet the newest problems. Farm 
prices are going down too fast compared 
with prices of other goods. This has 
caused the Government to accumulate 
surpluses of some foods that people 
would eat right away if they had the 
chance to buy at reasonable prices. 
What some people call the “Brannan 
Plan” is just a series of recommenda- 
tions to Congress for improving this 
program. 

Here’s what the recommendations say: 


and have to 


Government has a 


1. Let’s do our best to stop farm in- 
come from falling below a definite 
amount. The line we would draw under 
farm incgme is the average in real dol 
lars which farmers have had in recent 
years. From this income standard, we 
can figure what prices need to be for 
farm products. 

2. Let’s give farmers a real chance 
at the income standard by seeing to it 
that the most important farm products 
bring fair returns. At present, the prod- 
ucts that must be supported bring in 
only 40 per cent of the money farmers 
get in the market. Our suggested list 
includes products that bring in about 
75 per cent. We should include meat 
animals, eggs, and chickens which are 
not now on the “must” list. 

3. Let’s use a new support method 
that gives people a chance to eat more, 





and Mace 
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of the risks taken out of his life. That 
is only human. But why should we limit 
this only to farmers? We simply cannot 
afford to spend billions of dollars a year 
for farm subsidies. As times goes on we 
are finding that fewer and fewer farmers 
can produce the farm products we need 
Thus, our expensive farm price support 
program is going to support a smaller 
and smaller proportion of our popula- 
tion. 


VI. The Brannan Plan 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F 
Brannan has set before Congress his plan 
for a major change in the methods of 
help to farmers. The plan has the sup- 
port of President Truman, but thus far 
it has met with no success in Congress. 
The two largest farm organizations have 
also gone on record against it. 

Nevertheless, the Brannan Plan prom- 
ises to be an important issue in the com- 
ing Congressional election campaign. To 
discuss its pros and cons—as a possible 
substitute for our present system of price 
supports—Scholastic Magazines has asked 
Secretary Brannan to describe the plan 
and Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, to 
give his views in opposition. These state- 
ments, prepared exclusively for Scholas 
tic Magazines, are printed below and on 
page 8. 


International News Photo 


Secretary Brannan 


instead of less, meat and milk and other 
perishables. These products. can’t be 
stored economically or very long. People 
want more of them. The Government 
should not buy them away from people 
and raise prices for what is left. These 
foods should be allowed to go through 
the markets at prices people will pay 
If these prices average below the fair 
farm price, the Government should 
make up the difference in production 
payments directly to the farmers. 

4. Let’s keep on supporting the prices 
of corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco by 
means of Government loans and pur- 
chases. These—the nonperishable prod 
ucts—can be stored safely at low cost. 








The abundance from good years would 
be on hand when bad weather has hurt 
the crops. 

5. Let's offer price support only to 
those farmers who try to conserve their 
soil and who cooperate with other farm- 
ers W hen necessary to prevent surpluses. 
Also, let’s limit the amount of support 
so that we do not help big, industrial- 
ized farming more than we help the big- 
gest of the family-type farms. 

In the past few years, American fam- 
ilies have been buving less milk and 
eggs at the very time that the Govern- 
ment has been buying large quantities 
and them at The 
Government has bought these foods to 


storing great cost. 
help farmers. But consumers have paid 
twice—once in taxes for buying and stor- 
ing surpluses and again in higher prices 
at the store. 

With the improved program, mothers 
would have.a chance to serve more of 
the foods their families like and need— 
meat, milk, and eggs—when they are 
plentiful and prices are within reach. 
payments would protect 
farmers’ income, and they would find 
larger markets, not only for those per- 
ishable products but also for the corn 


Production 


grain which poultry and ani- 
mals turn into meat, milk, and eggs 
Our abundance would work for every- 
body instead of becoming surpluses we 


and ot 


don’t want 

We especially need to strengthen our 
protection against depression. No one 
can say how much another depression 
lost jobs, relief work, 
business failures, and all that depression 
The bill would run many bil- 


risk 


would cost—in 
means 


lions, and we would losing our 
democratic way of life 
We must not take the risk. It is much 

less costly in every wav to do the things 
that will maintain prosperity than to 
pay the price of depression. 
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e It is claimed that the Brannan Plan 
would provide high returns to farmers 


By Allan B. Kline 


President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


and cheap food to consumers. Actually, 
it would do just the opposite. 

It proposes that the Government 
guarantee farmers a profitable income 
and sets up a standard of 
flecting this income. When actual prices 
fall below the standard, the Govern- 
ment promises to pay farmers the dif 


prices re- 


ference. 

The result would be larger production 
than warranted by consumer demand. 
Excess production reduces prices. Farm- 
ers therefore would have to depend on 
Government payments to keep them in 
business. Such payments are not a de- 
pendable source of income. “Parity pay- 
ments” in the vears just before the war 
averaged only third of the 
amounts authorized by law. 


about a 


Farmers should not be made to de- 
pend on this kind of thing for a living 
They are entitled to earn a fair income 
through normal market prices, just as 
businessmen are entitled to fair 
returns, and workmen to fair wages 

The Plan 


consumers cheap food, since the total 


earn 


Brannan would not give 
cost is not reduced by paying part of it 
through taxes. You can pay the entire 
price to the grocery store, or you can 
pay part of it there and part of it to the 
Government. The 


the additional expense ot administering 


latter wav involves 
the program. 

Brannan 
food 
In the position 


There is another way the 
Plan add to the 


rather than reducing it 


would cost otf 
of guaranteeing profitable farm prices, 
Government would have to divide up 
the right to produce at 
This right would have to be parceled 


these prices, 
out by the head, to inefficient as well as 
to efficient farmers. The result would be 
to squeeze down the efficient producer. 
Eventually, higher average production 
costs would result. 

Some idea of the over-all tax cost of 


the Brannan Plan can be derived from 
the Farm.Bureau’s estimate of one-and- 
a-quarter billion dollars a year for milk 
alone. Dr. Roland W. Bartlett of the 
University of Illinois puts the cost for 
milk at one-and-a-half billion dollars. 
Neither of these estimates makes any 
allowance for additional incentives to 
induce the higher milk production the 
plan calls for. Had the Brannan Plan 
been in effect on hogs from October 
through January of last year, taxpayers 
would $181,780,500 on 
Federally inspected hogs in addition to 
the amount they actually paid for pork 
and pork products as consumers. The 
total annual cost of the Brannan Plan 
would probably approximate total an- 
nual U. S. farm income. 

The Farm Bureau believes in a sys- 
tem of flexible price supports, which go 
up and down in relation to the supply 
of the commodities supported. This 
gives the farmer protection against 
drastic price declines, and permits him 
to shift production in accordance with 
indicated consumer demand. 

We do not think the Government 
should fix and guarantee the kind of 
prices the farmer expects to live on. If 
it tries to do this, it has to restrict his 
opportunities to earn good income by 
his own efficiency. 

We consider the philosophy of the 
present farm law (the Agricultural Act 
of 1949) much better than that of the 
Brannan Plan, because it provides price 
protection for the farmer and leaves 
most of the management of his own 
business in the hands of the individual 
producer. Unlike the Brannan Plan, it 
is consistent with our traditional Amer- 
ican system, in which young people can 
look forward to the opportunity of pros- 
pering through their own initiative in a 
free economy. The law is not perfect, 
as it postpones application of 


have put up 


however 
the flexibility in price supports which 
we consider in the best interests of all. 
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Unsolved Problems of Peace 


Foreign ministers of U. S., Britain, 


and France meet to try to unravel some of them 


requires calm, collected planning 
and the same kind of over-all strat- 
egy as actual warfare. 

Once these “facts of strife” are recog- 
nized it becomes evident that the West- 
ern democracies must—in order to meet 
any Russian threat—form a joint board 
of strategy. They realize that they must 
harmonize their policies, pool their re- 
sources, and present a solid front in 
their dealings with the Communist 
group of nations. 

Within the Soviet orbit there is no 
division. All policies are centrally con- 
trolled and dictated by the Kremlin. 

This is the underlying reason for the 
series of important Western conferences 
being held in London this month. 

Spadework for these conferences be- 
gan last month. American Ambassador- 
at-Large Philip C. Jessup arrived in 
London on April 23 for preliminary 

, talks with British and French officials. 

On May 8 Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is scheduled to arrive in Paris 
for a preliminary conference with 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man. The following day Mr. Acheson 
will go to London for a discussion with 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 

Next on the diplomatic timetable is 
the formal conference of the Western 
Big Three foreign ministers which is to 
take place at London’s Lancaster House 
from May 11 to May 13. 

After the three foreign ministers con- 
clude their sessions they will remain in 
London for a meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council. The Council is composed 
of the foreign ministers of the 12 na- 
tions that have signed the North Atlan- 
tic Defense Pact. This meeting will 
open on May 15. 

The North Atlantic Defense Pact, 
which went into effect on August 24, 


Aes war calls for cool heads. It 


Tense moment in Germany: In flag-be- 
decked hall in Berlin, a German audience 
rose Jast month to sing part of ‘‘Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles,” national anthem of 
days of Hitler and Kaiser Wilhelm. Al- 
lied commandants (foreground) pointed- 
ly remained seated. (Wide World photo) 


1949, provides that if any member na- 
tion is attacked the rest will rally to its 
aid. The member nations are the U. S., 
Canada, Britain, France, Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, Iceland, Portugal, and Italy. 

After the signing of the pact, the 
U. S. Congress voted a billion dollars 
of military aid this year for the Euro- 
pean partners in the North Atlantic De- 
fense alliance. The defense ministers of 
the participating countries recently met 
to decide how they would share the mil- 
itary equipment supplied by the United 
States. 

The first arms shipment from this 
country arrived in Western Europe in 
March. Since then military equipment 
has been moving constantly from the 
United States to the Atlantic pact coun- 
tries. This program will be reviewed at 
the London conferences this month. 

Why are these separate “Big Three” 
meetings being held before the North 
Atlantic Council conference? 

There is good reason for it. First of 
all there are some differences between 
France and the United States, and sim- 
ilarly between Britain and the United 
States, that need to be ironed out. Sec- 
ondly, there are the problems that per- 
tain specifically to the three nations as 
leaders of the Western alliance. 


One point at issue between France 
and the United States pertains to Indo- 
China, a French possession in Southeast 
Asia. Since the end of World War II, 
guerrilla bands led by a Communist, 
Ho Chi Minh, have tried to seize con- 
trol of Indo-China. In recent months, 
the French government divided the re- 
gion into three states—Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia—and granted them a cer- 
tain amount of self-rule. 

However, the United States would 
like to see a greater measure of inde- 
pendence given to Chief of State Bao 
Dai of Viet Nam, and to the kings of 
Laos and Cambodia (see Feb. 15 issue). 

Our Government agrees that the three 
new states have been given as much 
se]f-rule as they can handle for the time 
being. But the U. S. State Department 
nevertheless believes that the French 
should come out with a clear promise 
that complete freedom will eventually 
be accorded to these peoples of Indo- 
China. 

This is the only way, the U. S. be- 
lieves, that the Viet Namese can be con- 
vinced that the new governments are 
truly their own. With faith in their es- 
tablished governments, the people may 
come to see clearly that the rebel leader 
Ho Chi Minh offers them only the way 
to Soviet domination. 

Actually all of Southeast Asia will 
loom large in the deliberations of the 
Western foreign ministers. In addition 
to Indo-China, the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression hangs heavily on Ma- 
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laya, Burma, Siam, Indonesia. There is 
a serious danger that the Chinese Com- 
munists may decide to extend military 
aid to their “comrades” in other Asian 
lands. 

With Britain, too, our differences are 
mainly over Far Eastern policy. It is no 
secret that our State Department is not 
very happy about Britain’s offer of dip- 
lomatic recognition of Communist 
China. The U. S. has made no move as 
yet to recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nist government. 

In shaping a unified policy, each of 
the Big Three foreign ministers will 
have to take into consideration the 
present political climate in his own 
country. French Foreign Minister Schu- 
man is part of a coalition government 
which holds a slim majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Not much better off is British For- 
eign Secretary Bevin. The Labor gov- 
ermnent he represents holds office by a 
narrow margin in the House of Com- 
mons. To be sure, the opposition Con- 
servative party supports the Labor gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. But, nonethe- 
less, Secretary Bevin cannot speak with 
quite the same authority that he did a 
year ago when his 
trolled a 
mons. 

In the United States, too, there have 
been in recent months many signs of 
disunity between the Republicans and 
the Democrats in backing such issues as 
the European Recovery Program and 
our policies in Asia. To strengthen bi- 
partisanship in the nation’s foreign pol- 


government con- 


sizeable majority in Com- 


icy, President Truman appointed a Re- 
publican, former Senator John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky, as a top adviser to 
Secretary Acheson at the foreign min- 
isters’ meetings. 

Here are some of the topics they will 
probably take up: 

The Far East. In addition to bolster- 
ing the defenses of Southeast Asia 
against Soviet expansion, the conferees 
will also discuss the possibility of con- 
cluding a peace treaty with Japan. Ja- 
pan, technically under 11l-power con- 
trol, actually is in the hands of U. S. 
General Douglas MacArthur. Work on 
a peace treaty with Japan seems to make 
no progress in the face of disagreement 
between the Western democracies and 
Russia. 

Germany. What to do about Germany 
will be one of the major topics at the 
foreign ministers’ meeting. The country 
is split in two—Eastern Germany, with 
17,000,000 population, is occupied by 
the Russians; while Western Germany, 
with about 50,000,000 population, is 
under the eye of the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France. Efforts to unite the 
country and conclude a peace treaty 
have failed because of basic disagree- 
ments between Russia and the Western 
democracies. 

Last year the three western occupa- 
tion zones were merged and a demo- 
cratic German government established. 
To this government the Western pow- 
ers granted limited powers of self-rule, 
chiefly in domestic affairs. 

But even among the three Western 
powers there is not complete unity on 


the future of Germany. Britain fears an 
industrially-rebuilt Reich as a competi- 
tor for her markets abroad. France, 
twice invaded by the Germans in one 
generation, wants Allied control con- 
tinued indefinitely to prevent German 
re-arming. The U. S., which foots the 
bill in Germany, would like to see that 
country restored to economic health 
again as quickly as possible. 

Trieste. By the terms of the 1947 
peace treaty with Italy, the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste was to be placed under 
a United Nations mandate (control). 
Trieste borders between Italy and Yu- 
goslavia, on the Adriatic Sea. The terri- 
tory was to be ruled by a Governor ap- 
pointed by the Big Four—the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia. But 
the Big Four could not agree on the se- 
lection of a governor. As a result of this 
deadlock, the Free Territory of Trieste 
is still administered by U. S. and British 
troops in the north, and Yugoslav troops 
in the south. 

Austria. Though pledged to recog- 
nize the independence of Austria, the 
Russians have for the past five vears 
blocked all Allied efforts to sign a treaty 
with that country. Russia and the West 
ern powers still maintain occupation 
troops in Austria. New steps toward 
working out an Austrian treaty will be 
discussed. 

United Nations. Since January, Rus- 
sia and her satellites have been staying 
away from most of the meetings of the 
world organization. The reason they 
give for their boycott of the U. N. is 
that they would not attend any sessions 





at which the Chinese Nationalists are 
represented. The three foreign minis- 
ters will consider joint action to end the 
serious U. N. stalemate. 

What position will the United States 
take at these conferences? A clue may 
be found in the recent policy addresses 
made by Secretary Acheson. 

In a speech delivered at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley on March 
16, the Secretary outlined a seven-point 
program which he said would ease 
world tension—if accepted by Russia. 

“We are always ready,” Mr. Acheson 
declared, “to discuss, to negotiate, to 
agree.” But, he stressed, “We are un- 
derstandably loath to play the role of 
international sucker.” Secretary Ache- 
son challenged the Soviet leaders to ac- 
cept the following seven proposals 
which “would give the world new con- 
fidence in the possibility of peaceful 
change”: 

1. Agree to peace treaties with Ger- 
many, Japan, and Austria; let Germany 
be unified under a freely-elected gov- 
ernment; keep hands off new govern- 
ments in Southeast Asia. 

2. Withdraw Soviet “military and 
police forces” from Eastern European 
satellite countries and permit them to 
hold free elections. 

8. Drop the policy of “walkout and 


boycott” of the United Nations, and 
show some respect for the will of the 
majority. 

4. Negotiate for “realistic and effec- 
tive” international control of atomic 
energy, and toward limitation of arma- 
ments in general. 

5. Refrain from using Communist 
agents “to overthrow, by subversive 
means, established governments.” 

6. Treat American diplomats in So- 
viet-bloc countries with “decency and 
respect.” 

7. Stop “systematically distorting” in 
propaganda to the Russians “the world 
outside their borders and the United 
States in plrticular.” 

Secretary Acheson’s address before 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington on April 22 
spelled out the “lines of action” he con- 
sidered necessary for the U. S. to fol- 
low: 

1. The American people must have 
“a burning and a fighting faith” in free- 
dom, freedom not only for themselves 
but for all the world. 

2. The people here must make the 
world hear of this faith, and of “what 
freedom is, what it has done for many, 
what it can do for all.” 

3. In addition to having freedom 
and preaching it, the country must be 
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strong, with defenses organized “wisely 
and prudently,” and with all possible 
resources, for protecting the area in 
which this freedom abounds. 

4. Allof these efforts must be di 
rected to “create a better material life” 
for all peoples. 

5. The free world must be politically 
unified and organized for common ac- 
tion, but through the machinery already 
in existence, such as the United Na 
tions, the North Atlantic Defense Pact, 
and the Organization of American 
States which binds the U. S. to its sis- 
ter nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

6. We shall try to “find common 
ground for agreement” with Russia but 
“make no approach to agreement unless 
Soviet aggression stops.” 

In short, the aim of the United States 
-—and the aim of the Western confer- 
ence as well—is to develop our faith, 
our strength, and our unity to save 
both freedom and peace in the world. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1, Why is it considered important 
that the Big Three Conference is being 
held in Europe, rather than in Wash- 
ington? 

2. Define what Secretary Acheson 
has in mind when he speaks of creating 
“a better material life for all peoples.” 






























































. Spot on the skin. 
5. Male deer. 
. He was. 


Juno. 











Camp (— larte ). 


2. Deserted. 
































. To be. 





3. Musical note. 

7. Constituting marriage 

. Title of a knight. 

. Tract of land 
water. 
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MANY THANKS to all of you who have submitted 
crossword puzzles for publication in Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Checks for $10 have been sent to those whose 
puzzles have been used. Other puzzles which have 
been submitted are being held for possible use in 
the fall. Watch for an announcement in one of the 
early issues next semester for details of the 1950-51 
puzzle contest. Until then we have more puzzles than 
we can use at the present. Scholastic puzzles have 
proved so popular that we plan to print them even 


more frequently next year. 


whe 


. Place where salt 
tured. 
2. So that. 
. Drive together. 
. There (adj.). 
5. Mistakes. 
7. Sketch with a pencil. 
. Pull apart. 
. To God. 
Greasy. 
Large town. 


° . 
w wo 
to = 


= Ff 
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ow 
~ 


~ 


— 
to 


. Greek equivalent of Roman 


. Author of Luck of Roaring °4 


5. Food of carniverous animal. 


surrounded by 


. Chinese movie detective. 

. Copulative joining words. 

. Serpent of South America. 

. Establishment for the exchange 


7. Pieces of timber sawed thin. 
. First woman in creation. 
is manufac- 


~ How’s Your Latin Lingo? 
A crossword puzzle by Janet Savage, Elk Rapids (Mich.) High 


School. Answers in May 17 issue. 
(Starred words are in Latin.) 


*1. Submerged. 

2. Rock containing metal. 

3. Distance on the earth’s surface 
north or south of the equator 
(abbr. ). 

And. 
5. A shallow place in a body of 
water. 
3. Canvas shelter. 
. To be. 
. Gaul. 
. Two at a time. 
2. Guide. 
. Material use for knitting. 
5. To be obedient. 
. Without elevations 
. A large receptacle for liquids. 
. Portion. 

22. Outer covering. 

Cutlass-like weapon. 

°25. Good (adv.). 
°26. Turn aside 

27. Sacks. 

28. Imaginary. 

29. Frozen precipitation, 

31. Grieved. 

33. Anthracite. 
°36. Affairs. 

*37. Gods. 
38. Sunken track. 
40. Our national capital. 
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é The ent Ambersons e eut 
Eugene Morgan (Joseph Cotton) gives his new-fangled horseless carriage a 


HE shift from country to town, the 
growth of towns into cities, is the 
striking feature of social 


most 

change in the United States in the pe- 
riod after 1890. Closely connected with 
it, and contributing heavily to it, was 
the coming of the so-called “new” im- 
migration—of Italians and Poles, Serbs 
ind Hungarians, and along with them a 
new” immigration of Negroes from 
south to north. 

In 1890. about the period The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons opens, two thirds of 
the population of the country was count- 
ed as rural, one third as urban. Twenty- 
odd years later, when the book closes, 
urban and rural population were draw 
ing close together in size. In addition, 
industrial progress was in the process 
of making the countryside and the vil 
lage into city-like places. 

The best 
changes ot these years, and especially 
of the decline of the small town and the 
ire the novelists. The 


historians of the social 


rise of the city 
theme of the rise of the city is, in itself, 
too large and vague for the novelist 
ind perhaps for the historian as well 
Usually, therefore, the novelist hit on 
yme one dramatic aspect of this theme. 

In William Dean Howells’ The Rise 
of Silas Lapham, for instance, it is the 
big city on the 


social impact of the 


standards and manners of the country 


M t urt Mus f Mod A 


whirl, to great 


Pictures, Inc 


cyclists. 


1944. RKO Radic 
nt of tand 


Film Library, copyright 





The Rise of the City 


Based on 
The Magnificent Ambersons 
by Booth Tarkington 


man. In the New York stories of Edith 
Wharton—The House of Mirth 
Fruit of the Tree and others—it is the 
impact on Knickerbocker society of the 
new rich who are trying to crash the so- 


and 


cial gates. 

In the long series of novels by Ellen 
Glasgow, it is the passing of the old 
planter families, the decay of the old 
gentility, in the new bustling cities. In 
novelists like Theodore Dreiser and 
Brand Whitlock it is the poverty and 
brutality of the big city, and in Upton 
Sinclair's The Jungle, the oppression of 
the workers. 

Now there is one curious thing about 
most of these novels of city growth and 
city life. In almost all of them the city 
is the villain of the piece Most of those 
who portray the shift from village to 
city write as if it were a shift from vit 
tue to vice. Most of them carry on war 
assault, 


fare — sometimes a_ head-on 


sometimes sniping—w ith the city. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN LITERATURE 
By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Professor of History, Columbia University Eugene Morgan. 


Only rarely is there any feeling of 
affection. There is affection in O. Henry, 
to be sure, for this southern-born inhabi- 
tant of Bagdad-on-the-Hudson loved his 
Four Million, the swarming multitudes 
of New York. But his attitude is un 
usual 

There is, however, one partial excep- 
tion: Booth Tarkington. Most of 
know Booth Tarkington from Penrod, 
Penrod and Sam, and Seventeen, those 
wonderful stories of bovhood. But Tark- 
as In 


vou 


ington was, tod, a serious novelist 
his Alice Adams. He was not a great 
novelist, not even a very good one. He 
was sentimental and romantic and dra- 
matic; he tended to draw caricatures 
rather than real people; he rarely looked 
beneath the surface of life. But 
thing must be said of him. He was a 
faithful social historian 

It is for social history that you should 
read The Magnificent Ambersons. The 
plot’s not much. It is the old familiar 
story of the spoiled rich boy who grows 
up to be a spoiled, not-so-rich young 
man, and then gets his come-uppance 
and, of course, comes out of it all a 
wiser and better man. No boy was ever 
quite so spoiled as George Amberson 
Minafer; no mother ever quite so doting 
as Isabel; no friend ever quite so self- 
effacing as the poor-man-become-rich, 


one 








But don’t let that trouble you. It 
didn’t trouble your parents. After all, 
The Magnificent Ambersons was award- 
ed the Pulitzer Prize in literature for 
1919. And its romanticism isn’t half as 
improbable as the things you see in the 
movies every week and hear on the ra- 
dio every day. 

What makes The Magnificent Amber- 
sons worth-while is the background, the 
stage-setting, the costumes, the acting— 
even if not the dialogue the “actors” 
use. There are few better social histo- 
rians in our literature than Tarkington. 
Perhaps he saw enly the surface, but he 
saw that thoroughly. If you want to 
know what houses looked like, outside 
and inside; how men and women 
dressed; how they spoke; how they be- 
haved, you can go to Tarkington. He 
had an eye for detail. You get in his 
books—and above all in this one—a feel- 
ing, a sense, almost a smell, of the 
American town of the 1890s. 


“Women Who Wore Silk” 

And of course it is not just any town; 
it is Indianapolis, Tarkington’s beloved 
Indianapolis. He describes it, in a won- 
derful opening chapter, as it was in the 
1870s—a quiet, sleepy, sedate town, 
with wide tree-lined streets, big houses 
fronting well-kept lawns. He tells us 
how the ladies dressed: “All the women 
who wore silk or velvet knew all the 
other women who wore silk or velvet. 
. . . A silk dress needed no remodeling 
when it was a year or so old; it remained 
distinguished merely by remaining silk.” 

He tells what the furniture was like 
in the sitting room and the parlor and 
the library, and in the spare room and 
the bleak little maid’s room up back. He 
brings up for us the horse cars, and the 
coming of the trolleys, the social life 
which centered so much on the church 
and on the porch (an American institu- 
tion, this front porch—where else do you 
find it?), and the piano. 


New Faces Everywhere 


He builds up for us this picture, a bit 
on the idyllic side perhaps, of life in 
the 1880s and 1890s. Then he carries us 
through the next decades, the transfor- 
mation of the town into a smoky, grimy, 
industrial city, and what happened in 
that transformation—what happened to 
the town, and to the people in it: 

“New faces appeared at the dances 
of the winter; new faces had been 
appearing everywhere for that mat- 
ter, and familiar ones were disap- 
pearing, merged in the increasing 

crowd, or gone forever and missed a 

little and not long; for the town was 

growing and changing as it never had 
grown and changed before. 

“It was heaving up in the middle 
incredibly; it was spreading incredi- 





| ries of articles on American History 
in Literature by Dr. Commager. 
Previous articles have dealt with: 
| The Cold Journey, Grace Zaring 
| Stone (Sept. 21); The Crossing, Win- 
| ston Churchill (Nov. 9); The Tree of 
| Liberty, Elizabeth Page (Nov. 30); 
The Oregon Trail, Francis Parkman 
| (Jan. 4); John Brown's Body, Stephen 
| Vincent Benet (Feb. 1); Up from Slav- 
ery, Booker T. Washington (Feb. 22); 
A Son of the Middle Border, Hamlin 
| Garland (Mar. 22); and The Chero- 
| kee Strip, Marquis James (Apr. 19). 
| Dr. Commager will renew this se- 
| ries for 1950-51, helping us re-live 
American history through the pages 
of fine literature. 

















bly; and as it heaved and spread, it 
befouled itself and darkened its sky. 
... But the great change was in the 
citizenry itself. What was left of the 
patriotic old-stock generation that 
had fought the Civil War, and sub- 
sequently controlled politics, had be- 
come venerable and _ was little 
heeded. 

“The descendants of the pioneers 
and early settlers were merging into 
the new crowd. . .. What happened 
in Boston and to Broadway happened 
in degree to the Midland city; the old 
stock became less and less typical, 
and of the grown people who called 
the place home less than a third had 
been born in it.” 

The physical changes brought social 
changes. The great families declined, 
and new families came to the fore— 


—— ie — 


Morgan is rebuffed by Isabel Minafer (Dolores Costello) and her son (Tim 
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families whose wealth was based not on 
land or on inheritance but on business 
and speculation. The Ambersons, of 
course, shared in the decline. No family 
had been quite as great as the Amber- 
sons, or quite as rich—the mahogany 
woodwork in their house alone cost 
sixty thousand dollars, as people never 
tired of telling. But the Amberson 
money was in land and the Amberson 
achievement was in the past. The city 
went the other direction—it is a familiar 
story—and soon the proud Amberson de- 
velopment was nothing but a slum. 

It is the automobile that symbolizes 
the new era—and the new wealth, too. 
As the Ambersons go down, Eugene 
Morgan, the poor automobile mechanic, 
goes up. The Amberson mansion, ma- 
hogany and all, is torn down to make 
way for a tenement, and Morgan builds 
an even more elegant mansion in the 
country. 

The old families are no more. Young 
George fails to find the family name in 
the new book on Leading Families—and 
the old city is no more. The rich move 
out in the country, and slums creep over 
the land where once the gentry kept 
their flower gardens. It is all very fa- 
miliar—and very American. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. If your family has lived in your 
community for a long time, what impor- 
tant changes haves taken place since 
your parents were young? Since your 
grandparents were young? 

2. What examples of modern city 
life can you give to show that the “good 
old days” were not as good as painted? 

3. What books have you read de- 
scribing American life 50 years ago? 


Holt). 
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FLORIDA PRIMARY. President 
Truman’s Fair Deal program 
came off second best in an im- 
portant primary election for a 
Senate seat. 
The primary election was held in Flor- 
ida last Tuesday. In the Democratic 
contest, Rep. George A. Smathers de- 
feated Senator Claude Pepper for the 
latter's seat in Congress. 

Since Florida always votes Demo- 
cratic in the November general elec- 
tion, Smathers’ victory means that 
he is assured of being elected to the 
Senate. 

Many observers saw the Florida pri- 
mary election as a trial of some of the 
issues put forward by the Truman Ad- 
ministration. Senator Pepper actively 
campaigned, for instance, for the Ad- 
ministration’s national health insurance 
program and against the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act. Rep- 
resentative Smathers opposes the health 
program and supports the Taft-Hartley 
law. Thus his victory within the Demo- 
cratic party is interpreted by some as a 
blow to the Fair Deal program. 

But the Florida campaign was also a 
highly personal one between the two 

“men. Smathers, a 36-year-old Marine 
Corps veteran, was once a campaign 
manager for Pepper. The young lawyer 
has accused Senator Pepper of sympa- 
thy with pro-Communist groups. The 
Senator, in return, accused Smathers of 
following the Republican party “line” 
while calling himself a Democrat. 

In the Ohio primary, also held last 
Tuesday, State Auditor Joseph T. Fer- 
guson defeated six other Democrats for 
the nomination for United States Sen- 
ator. Ferguson will face the unop- 
posed Republican candidate, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, in the November elec- 
tion. (For more on primaries, see 
Apr. 26 issue.) 
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IN THE 48 STATES 


PULITZER PRIZES. One “en- 
chanted evening” last week the 
musical play South Pacific was 
awarded the 1950 Pulitzer Prize 
for the best original American 
play. 
The hit musical is based on four chap- 
ters of James A. Michener’s Tales of the 
South Pacific, which won a Pulitzer 
Prize in literature in 1948. (One of the 
chapters, “Mutiny,” was reprinted in 
Literary Cavalcade for Oct. 1948.) 

The fourteen Pulitzer Prizes in the 
fields of journalism, letters, and music 
were announced last week by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University. 

Individual awards carry cash prizes 
otf $500 each. The award to an Ameri- 
can newspaper for the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious public service is 
in the form of a gold medal worth $500. 
This award was shared by the Chicago 
Daily News and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Each paper received a sep- 
arate prize fer articles exposing the 
names of 51 Illinois newspapermen who 
were on the Illinois state pay roll. There 
were six additional awards in journal- 
ism. 

The Pulitzer Award for the best novel 
by an American author went to A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., for his book The Way 
West. This is the tale of a westward 
trek from Independence, Mo. to Oregon. 


National Broadcasting Company phote 


The Maestro Meets America: Arturo Toscanini, famed 83-year-old conductor, 
is now taking musical America by storm (see story). Above, he is shown 
on his special train, and doffing his coat in Williamsburg, Va.’s warmth. 


Guthrie is also the author of The Big 
Sky, which was condensed in Literary 
Cavalcade for April, 1950. 

Gwendolyn Brooks, 33-year-old Chi- 
cago poet, received the award for “a 
distinguished volume of verse” for her 
collection of poems titled Annie Allen. 
Critics have been stirred by her poems 
of her Negro people. 

The award for biography was given 
to Samuel Flagg Bemis for his book, 
John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy. 

Oliver W. Larkin, Professor of Art 
at Smith College, was awarded the 
prize in history for his book, Art and 
Life in America. The award in music 
was won by Gian-Carlo Menotti, au- 
thor and composer of The Consul, a 
musical drama. 

What's Behind It: Joseph Pulitzer, 
who died in 1911, was a Hungarian im- 
migrant who became a leading figure 
in American journalism. By his will he 
left $2,000,000 to found a school of 
journalism at Columbia University. The 
income of part of this bequest is applied 
to the Pulitzer Prizes. They are awarded 
annually by the trustees of the univer- 
sity on the recommendation of the Advi- 
sory Board of the School of Journalism. 


MAESTRO MEETS AMERICA. 
Arturo Toscanini is taking the 
nation by storm. 
The famed 83-year-old musical con- 
ductor is touring the nation with the 
National Broadcasting Company Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the group created, 
especially for Toscanini in 1937. 

It’s a case of love at first sight. The 
Italian maestro, regarded as the world’s 
greatest conductor, has never before 
made a nationwide tour. Despite his 
strenuous rehearsals and concerts Tos- 
canini finds time and energy to see the 
sights in each city he visits. And he has 
played to roof-raising audiences every- 
where, with many people coming hun- 
dreds of miles for their first view of the 
man and orchestra they know so well, 
on the radio and through records. 

Toscanini has tossed out his usual 
“no encores” rule. After his formal pro- 
gram, he treated Southern audiences to 
a full-orchestra treatment of Dixie, 
Texans to Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 





A special 12-car train is taking the 
orchestra on its 8,593-mile tour of 20 
cities. The maestro has a special car, 
with specially built-in television set 
(he’s a boxing fan) and bath tub. The 
orchestra visits San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Denver this week, 
then moves on to St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington. The final concert will be in 
Philadelphia on May 27. He then boards 
ship to conduct in his native Italy. 

What’s Behind It: In 1886 an Italian 
opera company touring Brazil suddenly 
found itself without its scheduled guest 
conductor. To fill the gap a 19-year-old 
cellist was called to the podium and 
conducted the entire opera without 
once referring to the score! The young 
cellist was Toscanini, whose phenom- 
enal memory has since been the sub- 
ject of countless other stories. 

For rehearsals he wears a black half- 
tunic buttoned at the throat and a pair 
of grey trousers. He seeks perfection— 
urging, driving, and threatening the 
orchestra members to finer work. 

If Toscanini is a dictator on the 
podium, he is devoted to democracy in 
his private and public life. He refused 
to play the Fascist hymn in Italy as 
early as 1931, and later walked out of 
his leadership of Austrian music fes- 
tivals when Austria fell under Nazi 
Germany. During World War II he 
conducted numerous war bond con- 
certs, without fee. His only film appear- 
ance was a single movie, Hymn of the 
Nations, which was distributed through- 
out the world by the U.S. Government. 


600,000 NEW JOBS NEEDED. 
This year’s high school and col- 
lege graduates will find fewer jobs 
available. 
Latest reports show more than 58,500,- 
000 men and women are at work in the 
U.S. But because the population is in- 
creasing, and because older people are 
living longer and are healthier and wish 
to keep on working, we still need to 
create 600,000 new jobs every year. 

If we don’t do so, unemployment will 
grow, young people will not be able 
to find the jobs they want, and we will 
be inviting another depression. 

That’s what Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S., told its members in his 
speech at the opening of the annual 
meeting of the Chamber in Washing- 
ton, D.C. last week. (The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. is an organiza- 
tion of business men whose local groups 
have about two million members.) 

Steinkraus challenged the business- 
men of the nation to provide these 
much-needed jobs. He said it would 
require about six billion dollars of new 
capital every year to expand business 
and industry enough to create them. 


Acme 


Float of flowers features colorful annual festival in Noordwijk, Holland 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN INTO UFN? A proposal to 
reorganize the United Nations in- 
to a sort of United Free Nations 
was advocated by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. 
The suggestion to exclude the Com- 
munist countries from the world or- 
ganization was made in an address be 
fore the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in New York. 

“The Kremlin,” said Mr. Hoover, “has 
reduced the United Nations to a propa- 
ganda forum for the smearing of free 
peoples.” The world organization has 
been “defeated” in its efforts to preserve 
peace and good will. 

Then came his proposal. “I suggest,” 
he declared, “that the United Nations 
should be reorganized without the 
Communist nations in it. If that is im- 
practical, then a definite new United 
Front should be organized of those 
peoples who disavow communism, who 
stand for morals and religion, and who 
love freedom.” 

In United Nations circles Mr. 
Hoover's proposal received a cool re- 
ception. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
of the Philippines, president of the last 
General Assembly, said that the remedy 
for the present difficulties was to 
strengthen, not to split, the world 
organization. 

“The wiser course,” he said, “would 
be to do everything possible to main- 
tain and strengthen the United Nations, 
which is the only workable bridge that 
we have today between the two hostile 
camps.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who is chair- 
man of the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission, said that Mr. Hoover's sugges- 
tion was “an action somewhat marching 
toward war rather than keeping the 
world together.” She added, “If you 
keep the world together, you at least 


have a chance to talk and do things. 
As long as you are in the United 
Nations, you have certain obligations 
to accept.” 

Equally critical was U.N. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie. He is now abroad 
conferring with European officials in an 
effort to end the cold war. If Mr. 
Hoover's suggestions were carried out, 
he said, “the U.N. no longer would 
be what it was meant to be”—a one 
world organization. 


ROYAL QUESTION (CONT'D). 

It’s going to be a repeat perform- 

ance for the Belgian people. 
They voted on March 12 on whether 
they wanted their king, Leopold III, 
to return to Belgium to resume his 
throne. The result was a “yes” vote of 
about 58 per cent (see Mar. 22 issue) 

Since the majority was so slim, some 
of the Belgian political leaders felt that 
the vote was indecisive. 

Consequently, a parliamentary elec 
tion will be held on June 4. And in 
every voters mind will be Belgium’s 
tangled “royal question.” 


FRENCH OUST COMMUNIST. 
Can a Communist be trusted to 
hold a key position within a dem- 
ocratic government? 
This question had troublel the French 
government for several years. On April 


Accordingly, the French fired Fred- 
eric Joliot-Curie, self-admitted Com 
munist, from his post as France’s High 
Commissioner for Atomic Energy. 

A brilliant scientist and Nobel Prize 
winner, Joliot-Curie was appointed to 
this key defense position in 1946. He is 


the son-in-law of Pierre and Marie 
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Curie, discoverers of radium. He had 
made no secret of his membership in 
the Communist party. 

What speeded the French govern- 
ment’s him was 
Joliot-Curie’s recent statement that “a 
true progressive scientist will never 
donate a particle of his scientific knowl- 
edge” for war against Russia. 


THE FAR EAST 


MUSIC FROM THE KING. Tin 
Pan Alley song hits will step out 
of the spotlight next month. In 
their place will be the music of a 
monarch. 
The monarch is 22-vear-old King Phum- 
iphon of Thailand, who recently re- 
turned to his homeland to marry and 
to be crowned king of this ancient 
Southeast Asian country (see Apr. 5 
issue). 

Phumiphon is an expert and enthusi- 
astic jazz musician. During his free 
time while at school in Switzerland he 
has written a number of songs. Next 
month six of these songs—Blue Night 
and a five others—will be 
featured in a Broadway musical 
show, called Todd's Peep 
Show 

Producer Todd had to use all his 
showman’s ability to persuade the young 
king to release the songs, written in 
both Siamese and English. When King 
Phumiphon agreed, he made a provi 
sion that all his income from the songs 
would go to Thailand charities. 

Watch for Blue Night on your neigh- 
borhood juke box. 


decision to dismiss 


medley of 
new 


Michael 


THE DIS-UNITED STATES OF 
INDONESIA. The chief problem 
facing the U.S. of Indonesia is 
keeping its states united. 
For the fourth time since the creation 
of this new republic last December, 
one of its areas has rebelled against the 
central government 
The latest revolt centered on the 
island of Ambon, a small part of the 
state of East Indonesia. The Amboinese 
declared that they were cutting their 
ties with both the East Indonesian state 
ind the United States of Indonesia. 
Ambon is one of the “spice islands” 
in the South Moluccas and is famous 
for its exports of cloves and nutmeg. 
Observers believe that little Ambon 
will not stick to its announced secession 
from the United States of 
But the incident points up the existence 
states 


Indonesia. 
of serious friction between the 
and the federal U.S.I. government. 
What's Behind It: To understand the 
recent turn of events in Indonesia, it is 


necessary to review the brief 
history of this young republic. 

For some 300 years Indo- 
nesia (formerly known as the 
Netherlands East Indies) had 
been ruled by the Dutch. It 
consists of thousands of islands 
stretching over 3,000 miles, 
mostly on the south side of the 
Equator, to southeast of the 
Asian continent (see map, Feb. 
8 issue). 

The United States of Indo- 
nesia came into existence in 
December, 1949, following an 
agreement with the Dutch. 
This agreement provided that: 

1. The U.S.I. would be an 
independent, federal republic 
—master of its own affairs. 

2. The U.S.I. would be an 
equal partner with the Nether- 
lands in a “Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union,” under the nom 
inal rule of the Queen of the Nether- 
lands. (This relationship is similar to 
that existing between Canada and the 
British Commonwealth. ) 

3. The territory of the U.S.I. would 
be organized into 16 states, each of 
these states enjoying the same rights 
and powers. One of these 16 states 
would be the Indonesian Republic 
(which consists of most of Sumatra 
and about half of Java). 

It is this third paragraph of the 
agreement which state leaders 
believe is being violated by the central 
government. 

The Indonesian Republic, the largest 
component of the United States of In- 
donesia, has been “gobbling up” the 
smaller states. It has done so with the 
approval of the central government of 
the entire U.S.I. The latest area to 
join the Indonesian Republic is the 
large island of Celebes. As a result, 
there are now only three instead of the 


some 


original 16 states. 

Thus, the U.S. I. has in effect ceased 
to be a federal government. It is now 
dominated—say its critics—by the “swol- 
len” Indonesian Republic. 


PACIFIC PARLIAMENT. Native 
leaders of 16 island possessions in 
the South Pacific Ocean met last 
week for the first time to discuss 
of bettering the 
their peoples. 
The native leaders were invited to hold 
the meeting by the six nations which 
control the 16 island possessions. The 
six nations are the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, the Netherlands, and New 
Zealand. The nations formed a South 
Pacific Commission in 1948. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
give the native leaders a chance to take 
more of a direct part in governing their 
peoples. 


ways lives of 


Acme 


Thirty-seven lightships manned by U.S. Coast Guardsmen 
gvard off-shore shipping lanes. Now the Coast Guard is 
trying ov? or unattended lightship in Curtis Bay, Md. 
Man at shore station (above, left) flips switches oper- 
_ating vessel's light, radio beacon, fog signdls (right). 


A total of 2,500,000 natives live in 
the 16 possessions, which are made up 
of hundreds of scattered islands in an 
area covering 10,000 square miles. 

A representative from each control- 
ling nation gave talks to help the native 
leaders. 

A U.S. representative explained how 
best to set up a healthy village. A 
British representative explained how 
villages could live together in peace. 

An Australian told of ways to develop 
trade, raise food, kill off mosquitoes. A 
New Zealander described how best to 
set up a village school. A Frenchman 
explained modem fishing and farming 
methods. 

The meetings were held at Suva, a 
town in the Fiji Islands. These islands 
are a British Crown Colony. One U.S. 
possession, American Samoa, is in the 
South Pacific group. 


Quik 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


Med 
NEWS 


__1. What play won the 
1950 Pulitzer Prize? 
2. What nation’s king 
will have songs in a Broadway show? 


3. Who proposed re 
organizing the United Nations to ex- 
clude Russia and her satellites? 

4. How many new 
jobs must be created each year, accord- 
ing to Chamber of Commerce President 
Steinkraus? 

When was the U.S. 


of Indonesia created? 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. HELP FOR THE FARMER 
On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word o1 phrase 
which best completes it. Each counts 


3. Total 18. 


a. ¢ ompared with farm production 
in 1910, the American 
today produces 


farmer 


a smaller crop 

about the same size crop 
two thirds more crops 

4. ten times the crop 
Compared with farm output in 
1900 a single American farmer 
today can produce food for 


] 
9 
Q 
3. 


1. fewer people 

2. about as many people 

3. twice as many people 

4. one hundred times as many 
people ; 

European farm production since 

the end of World War IT has 

1. increased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. been kept secret 

Our exports of wheat and cot- 

ton since the end of World War 

II have 

1. increased 

3. remained about the same 

4. not been reported publicly 

Over the years the percentage 

of parity which the Government 

has tried to guarantee the farmer 


z. decreased 


is 
1. about 75 to 90 = 3. 100 

2. about 25 to 50 = 4. over 100 
The base period for calculating 
parity rates under the present 
farm law is 

1. 1890 3. 
2. 1909-14 4. 


1923-29 


1939-48 


My score___.. 


ll. BRANNAN FARM PLAN 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a P 
if it is an argument in favor of the 
Brannan farm plan and a C if it is 
an argument against. Each counts 3. 
Total 18, 

__1. The cost of the program would 
approximate the total annual 
U. S. farm income. 

Payments to farmers would as- 
a definite income, 


a 


sure them o! 


Income payments would be of- 
fered only to those farmers who 
conserve the soil. 

Inefficient farmers would be en- 
couraged to continue farming. 
The consumer would pay the 
cost of administering the pro- 
gram. 

The cost of farm goods to the 
consumer would decline 


My score 


ili. PEACE PROBLEMS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following write the 
word or phrase which best answers it. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


questions, 


_— " ___1. What is the name 
of the military alliance which binds 
ten'European nations with the United 
States and Canada? 

; 2. Who is the British 
foreign minister? 
5. Who is the 
French foreign minister? 
ra _____ 4. What is the name 
of the former French colony in South- 
east Asia where Ho Chi Minh is the 
rebel leader? 
we ’ 5. What is the name 
of the territory formerly owned by 
Italy now occupied by U. S., British 
and Yugoslav troops? 


My score 


IV. RISE OF THE CITY 


These questions are based on Dr. 
Commager’s review of The Magnifi- 


tg 


cent Ambersons by Booth Tarkington. 
Write T if a statement is true, F it it’s 
false. Each counts 3. Total 12. 


__l. A striking social change in the 
U. S. after 1890 was the shift in 
population from town to coun 
try, 

Booth Tarkington was a faith- 
ful social historian. 
The Magnificent Ambersons is 
noted for its unusual plot. 
The town described in the book 
is New York. 

My score_ 


V. DEAR MISS PHILLIPS 


These questions are based on Louis 
Paul’s charming short story. In the 
space opposite each number, write T 
if the statement is true, F if it’s false. 
Each counts 4. Total 32. 


1. Harold Phillips is about to grad- 
uate from grade school. 


His sister, Helen, is music su- 
pervisor in the local high school. 
She plans to play Rachmaninoft’s 
Prelude in C-Sharp Minor at 
Harold’s graduation. 

To practice the piece, she buys 
a Cantrell small grand piano. 
When the piano starts making 
weird noises, she writes indig- 
nant letters to the president of 
the company. 

Helen learns that the piano 
can’t be fixed until two days be- 
fore Harold’s graduation. 

It turns out that Harold is using 
the piano as storage space for 
an assortment of odd gadgets. 
At the end of the story, the hero 
invites the heroine to visit the 
Cantrell factory. 


My score My total score__ 


My name eon —— 
Quiz for issue of May 10, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

bumper—An adjective. Colloquial ex- 
pression meaning unusually large, good, 
or successful, as a bumper crop. Sug- 
gested by the noun, bumper (a cup or 
glass filled to the brim). 

idyllic—An adjective. Pertaining to an 
idyl (also, idyll), which is any simple 
description in prose or poetry of rustic 
life. Hence, an idyllic existence is one 
pleasing in its natural simplicity 


Knickerbocker—An adjective. Pertaining 
to a descendant of the old Dutch settlers 
of New York; hehe, loosely, to any New 
Yorker. From Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
the pretended author of Washington 
Irving's History of New York 

neurologist—A noun. One skilled in the 
treatment of nervous diseases. The sci- 
ence itself, neurology, is the product of 
two Greek combining forms, 
(nerve) and logy (science). 

scion (also, cion)—A noun. In garden- 
ing, a detached shoot, or other portion of 
a plant, consisting of more than one bud 
and capable of reproducing itself. Hence, 
a descendant, as a scion of royal stock. 

verbatim—An adverb and 
Word for word. From Latin 
(word), (Harold, in the short story, mis- 
spells it—verbattum.) 


neuro— 


adjective. 
verbum 





NO. 6 IN A SERIES ON SPEECH TECHNIQUES 


Now You're Talking 


Talking is an art and so is listening 


AVE YOU ever heard a conversation 
between a couple of “characters” 

from your school—say a high school boy 
and girl riding home on a bus? Here's 
a fairly accurate account of one such 
conversation: 

He: Jeet? 

She: No. D’jhu? 

He: Wow, ahm certainly hungry! 

She: Let’s stop at Joe’s for some caw- 
fee and a samwich. 

He: That’s just what ahm gonna do. 

She: Swateye thought you'd do. 


Believe it or not, both of our “char- 
acters” thought they were speaking 
English and both undoubtedly would 
be surprised if an employer turned them 
down for a job because of the English 
they speak. 

You don’t have to look like Elizabeth 
Taylor or Montgomery Clift to be a 
success in the social and business world. 
But you do have to know how to carry 
on a conversation intelligently in a 
pleasant, clear voice. 

First, we'll give you some “horrible 
examples” of how not to talk, but don’t 
be discouraged. We'll also give you 
some tips on talking which should make 
you the life of the party. (P.S. Any 
resemblance between the “characters” 
in our examples and any of your friends 
is purely coincidental. ) 


Talking Types 

There’s Talky Tillie who “hogs” the 
conversation and stops only long enough 
to catch her breath. She’s a dangerous 
type, not only because she’s a deadly 
bore but also because she’s likely to 
gossip. Here’s Tillie in action. “Then I 
says to the beauty operator, ‘What do 
you mean?’ and she says to me...” 


but both can be learned easily 


Tillie has never learned that conversa- 
tion is a two-way operation, an ex- 
change of stimulating ideas. 

Perhaps you've met Flatterer Frank. 
He has an extravagant “line” which he 
works on girls, teachers, and employers 
he’s “hitting” for a raise. “You're ravish- 
ing in blue,” he coos into his dance 
partner's ear. The trouble with “lines” 
is that they become tangled and the 
people who use them generally are 
tripped up. 

Bored Bertha yawns, “Baseball? I’m 
just not interested!” That’s a sure way 
to throw cold water on any conversa- 
tional fire that a friend’s trying to start. 
Keep the conversation going by asking 
interested questions. You may learn 
something. 

Silent Sid is a real problem, though 
he may not mean to be one. He’s prob- 
ably only shy and withdrawing and 
doesn’t know how to carry on a con- 
versation successfully. He doesn’t know 
that it’s his social duty to “give out” 
occasionally with a comment or a ques- 
tion which fits into the general topic 
of fishing or whatever the conversation 
may be about. 

Then there’s Copy-cat Kate who's a 
feeble carbon copy of what she hears 
on the radio or in the movies. She’s the 
type who fancies hereself as Baby 
Snooks or Gracie Allen. In her effort to 
be sharp, Kate forgets to be herself. 

Mixed in with these conversation- 
killers are Nasty Nancy who takes 
“cracks” at people; Boaster Bozo who 
recounts at great length the things he’s 
“gonna” do; Sad Sal who chatters about 
“blue” Mondays, lack of dates, and fear 
of colds; and Arguing Arna who likes 
nothing better than a good fight, con- 
versationally speaking. 


By William Favel 


What about you? Does your conver- 
sation put you in the swing of things? 
Do other people enjoy your company 
whether the group’s discussing the 
H-bomb or the Red Sox’s chances this 
season? Or do you sometimes wonder 
what you can do to become a better 
conversationalist? 

Here are some tips to help you: 


1. Have Voice Appeal. Speak clearly 
and distinctly. Don’t run your words 
together. Lower your voice a little; most 
people talk too loudly. If possible, make 
a record of your voice and study it. 
Ask your best friend for suggestions. 
Pump pep into your voice; try to have 
a “voice with a smile.” Don’t try to 
copy anyone else’s voice but listen to 
Ed Murrow, Ronald Coleman, Olivia 
de Havilland, Joan Fontaine, and other 
radio and movie stars who speak dis- 
tinctly and have pleasant, unmannered 
voices. 

2. Store Up Topics for Talks. What 
should you talk about to your date’s dad 
whi’. you're waiting to take off for the 
dance? Older people are interested in 
the same things that teen-agers are— 
hobbies, sports, movies, radio programs, 
books, jobs, stories in the news. Keep 
up with the world—read current maga- 
zines and books; listen to the better 
radio programs for both fun and in- 
formation; and listen to learn from the 
conversation around you. Don't be 
afraid to ask questions when you don't 
quite understand what’s being said 
about “the cold war” or how rainmakers 
can make it rain. 


3. Be a Good Listener. If you’re lucky 
enough to wangle a date to the Teen 
Canteen with that new blond track star 
in school, you’d better listen with both 
ears while he discusses the track team, 
his part-time job at the drug store, and 
television. While he’s talking, that’s not 
the time to be glancing around the 
room to see who's with whom (not if 
you hope to be socially successful). 


4. Learn to Give and Take. Remem- 
ber that it’s your social duty to con- 
tribute to the conversation—to speak up, 
to talk intelligently on the subject “un- 
der fire.” It’s also your duty to help 
“draw out” the person in the group 
who's likely to be shy. Give, him a 
chance to talk, too. 


This article completes the series on 
“Speech Techniques.” The concluding 
article in the “How to Read Better” se- 
ries will be published in the May 17 
issue. Additional articles on speech, 
composition, and reading are planned 
for next year. 





Boy meets girl — and all 


because of a piano that 
makes funny noises 


By Louis Paui 


Dear Miss Phillips: 

We have your note of May 29th in 
regard to the Cantrell Small Grand 
piano which you purchased from our 
city showroom recently. If you will call 
Mr. Thornquist, our service manager, 
1 am sure he will be happy to take care 
of your complaint. 

Cordially yours, 


Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Thank vou for letter of May 
30th. However, I am preparing to play 
Chopin's Polonaise at my brother’s junior 


your 


high school graduation exercises on 
June 26th, and when I called your Mr. 
Thornquist, he informed me that a me- 
chanic could not fix the piano until June 
24th. What would vou suggest? 
Sincerely 


( Miss 


yours, 


Helen Phillips 


Dear Miss Phillips 
We would very much like to adjust 
this matter to your satisfaction, but you 


Reprinted by permission of Collier's and 
the author. Copyright 1948 by Collier’s 


have not made it clear just what is 

wrong with your Cantrell. If you can 

tell me exactly what the trouble is, I 

will get in touch with our Mr. Thorn- 

quist and explain the situation to him. 
Cordially yours, 


Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Thank you for your prompt reply. 
However, if I knew what was the matter 
with the piano I would probably know 
enough to fix it myself. It seems to me 
that a new piano should be in perfect 
condition when it is sold to a customer. 
We bought this instrument in 
faith, but no sooner did I start to prac- 
tice on it than a funny noise began 
coming out of the middle of it. It is 
a noise that is not easy to describe. It 
sounds something like — well, like the 
squash of a pair of wet shoes. This is 
particularly annoyin’ as Chopin’s Polo- 
naise i$ a composition that is supposed 
to be inspiring, but on the Cantrell it 


good 


is just plain soggy. Unless I can prac 
tice it unaccompanied by the march of 
squashy shoes, I shall certainly not be 
able to do justice to it at mv brother's 


graduation. Please tell your Mr. Thorn- 
quist that this is a matter of considerable 
importance to me and my family. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Helen Phillips 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

The difficulty you are having with 
your piano is most regrettable, and we 
can thoroughly understand your annoy 
ance. Personally, I have never heard of 
a Cantrell which sounded like sogg, 
shoes, nor has my father, who has been 
with Cantrell & Company for more than 
thirty years. However that may be, I 
have had another talk with Mr. Thorn 
quist, service manager in our city show 
room. When I told him the nature of 
your complaint, he informed me a me- 
chanic would be available to vou on 
June 24th, the date specified. While we 
all sympathize with your desire to pre- 
pare yourself for your brother’s gradu 
ation on June 26th, it is impossible to 
favor you over those others who also 
desire their instruments. I 
hope you will understand our position. 

Cordially yours, 


Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


service on 
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Dear Mr. Jones: 


I won't thank you for your letter of 
June 7th. If the time element weren't 
the main consideration, I would certain- 
ly place this in the hands of an attor- 
ney. But it is already June 8th, and I 
am getting absolutely nowhere with the 
Polonaise, particularly with the bass fin- 
gering — three octaves below middle C, 
the sound in our Cantrell changes from 
one of squashy shoes to dull grunts that 
resemble an elephant with a hacking 
cough. 

It is unfortunate that you decided to 
bring your father’s name into the discus- 
sion, because it is perfectly evident that 
he has no pride either in the way his 
pianos are made, or in the way his chil- 
dren are brought up. Your talk with Mr. 
Thornquist makes it plain to me that 
your service manager has you intimi- 
dated, and that you probably turn pale 
green any time he says “Boo!” 

I have called several piano men in my 
attempt to have the defective instru- 
ment repaired, but none of them is avail- 
able before my brother’s graduation 
date. Obviously they are all working on 
new Cantrell pianos. I can only add that, 
as you seem to possess absolutely no 
moral responsibility for your product, 
I am now compelled to ride six miles on 
a crowded bus each evening in- order to 
practice on the piano at the college 
where my father is a professor of phys- 
ics. This piano isn’t anything to boast 
about, but it has one outstanding virtue: 
It’s not a Cantrell. 

Yours truly, 


(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Miss Phillips: 

In spite of what you said in your 
letter of June 8th, Cantrell pianos have 
a great tradition behind them. De Pach- 
mann took a Cantrell with him wherever 
he went. Nowhere in our files can I find 
a complaint from any of the famous 
musicians who use our instruments say- 
ing they ever sounded like an elephant 
with a hacking cough. Of course, they 
were merely pianists and not witty 
daughters of small-town professors. 

It is our habit to presume that the 
customer is always right — but not when 
you take the liberty of attacking the in- 
tegrity of my family. My grandfather, 
Mr. Ansel R. Jones, went to England in 
1889 for the sole purpose of recushion- 
ing the piano of Queen Victoria, Our 
latest information is that this piano is 
still used by the royal family. Among 
piano workers, the name of Jones is 
always mentioned with respect. I point 
out these facts only for the purpose of 
assuring you that when my father says 
he never heard any piano produce 
sounds like squashy shoes or sick ele- 
phants, then neither has anyone else. 

Although you have cast slurs on every- 


body connected with Cantrell, I took 
the liberty of asking Father if he would 
make an exception about a mechanic to 
examine your piano. The matter is now 
in the lap of the gods. Personally, I 
hope this is the last I hear of your 
squashy shoes, Miss Phillips, because 
my work is piling up and I would like to 
get back to it. 


Cordially yours, 


Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Early this evening I had a call from 
somebody in your service department 
named Harrison or Acheson or some- 
thing. He wanted to know what was the 
matter with our Cantrell. I told him it 
made peculiar noises. He asked me to 
play it while he listened on the tele- 
phone. Like a fool, I did. I did some 
squashy shoes for him, then some ele- 
phant coughs, and also some Chinese 
gongs. These you haven't heard about, 
as they developed after my last letter to 
you. Mr. Harrison or Acheson or what- 
ever his name is listened intently to your 
celebrated piano. After a good deal of 
deliberation, he said that he would come 
and examine it on June 24th. 

Now I am an even-tempered person, 
as anyone who has lived with a high- 
spirited younger brother for fourteen 
years is bound to be, But I must tell you 
frankly that I have never been quite so 
aggravated in my life. A month ago I 
imagined that the preparation of a piano 
composition to be played at my brother's 
graduation ceremony would be the 
simplest thing in the world. This, of 
course, was before I made the acquaint- 
ance of the Jones family, father and son. 
You know, I would love to come and see 
your factory, Mr. Jones. What probably 
happens is that someone takes a lot of 


parts, and glue, and tosses them into a 
heap. Maybe it turns out to be a piano, 
maybe it doesn’t. “It’s all in’ the lap of 
the gods,” as one member of the firm 
puts it. 

Last evening, on the bus, some ruffian 
stepped on my foot and it is now almost 
impossible for me to walk. Today is 
June 11th. I have looked carefully at 
the bill of sale that came with our Can- 
trell, but not even in the fine print does 
it state that anybody in the firm is a 
gentleman. So I suppose I can just for- 
get about my commitment of the 26th. 

Yours truly, 


(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Miss Phillips: 

I am sorry to hear that you have a 
sore foot. When I told you in my pre- 
vious letter that we regretted the incon- 
venience caused by the noises coming 
from your piano, we were perfectly 
sincere. However, we cannot feel re- 
sponsible for what happens to our cus- 
tomers when they are riding on buses. 
Right here I want to inform you that I 
have put aside all my other duties in an 
effort to settle this matter once and for 
all. To begin with, I had a long-distance 
talk with our Mr. Carrington (not Har- 
rison or Acheson). His opinion seems to 
be that Chopin’s Polonaise may be over 
your head, and suggests that you play 
something simpler at your brother's 
graduation. Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
C-Sharp Minor is his choice. He tells me 
this is an old standby that can be man- 
aged by anyone with five fingers on the 
left hand. 

I have also had another talk with our 
Mr. C. V. Thornquist. Mr. Thornquist 
seems to be convinced that my efforts 
on your behalf indicate an interest far 
beyond those of simple routine duty. 
Indeed, he implied that you must either 
be a relative of mine or my fiancee. 
Naturally I was indignant. I am afraid 
I said certain things to Mr. Thornquist 
that a person does not say to his elders. 

During dinner I went over the whole 
matter again with Father. Mother was 
annoyed, asking why we have to talk 
“shop” day and night. There was a 
good deal of argument about this pro 
and con. Mother finally became quite 
roused, saving that if she had it to do 
all over again she would certainly never 
marry another piano maker. Mv brother 
Charles, who is sixteen, asked Father if 
the new Cantrells with the 
gongs in them were proving popular. 
That was finally too much for Father. 
He told me he would issue an order in 
the morning to our city showroom in 
structing them to deliver to your address 
a thoroughly tested new instrument, 
and to return to the factory, for disman- 
tling and study, the one of which you 
complain. He also said that if, on dis- 


Chinese 
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mantling, this piano showed no defect 
in construction or workmanship he 
would deduct the cost of it 
salary week by week 

Dear Miss Phillips 


piano soon. I 


from my 


I hope you have 


your new your 


hope 


brother graduates with honors. | hope 


vour foot gets better. I hope vou will 


vou have put me 
ee 


nea 


but 


appreciate the trouble 
to. For a moment there I too 
that Mother had married anybody 


a piano maker 


WIs 


Cordially yours 


Ansel I Jones 3d 


Dear Mi 


The new piano came this morning 


Jones: 


The men dropped the harp on the liv- 
ing-room table and dented it (the table), 
but that was all right. I played a few 
chromatic scales on it and it 
fine. [ plunged into the Polonaise with 
great delight, since I still had ten days 


seemed 


to master its difficulties. The men forced 
me to sign a paper saying that when 
they left, this piano made no sounds 
other than those normally to be expect- 
ed. My father, who was somewhat op- 
posed to our buying a new piano in the 
first place that the was 
satisfactory. In spite of your last letter, 
I had decided to sit down and write 


agreed tone 


you a note of thanks—a mistake which 
now I am happv to say I did not make. 
For what I have to tell vou is that I 
think you and Cantrell & Company are 
frauds. No sooner had I finished my 
lunch and practicing the 


Polonaise than an altogether impossible 


returned to 


sound hegan coming from this piano. 
Something inside apparently worked 
loose with a vibrations—the nuts 
I don't 


In anv case, this new 


few 
became undone, or something 
know just what 
instrument echoes. It acts just as an echo 
does when you shout “Hello!” Only in- 
stead of hollering “Hello!” back, the 
piano keeps repeating the last bar of 
music played. 

I am the daughter of a simple college 
limited experience 
to deal 
such obvious cheats and frauds as Can- 
trell & Company employs. Please con 


professor, and my 


has not taught me how with 


sider our correspondence closed. I would 
rather hear a piano talk back to me 
than continue to exasperate myself in 
fruitless arguments with you. Neither 
do I need your advice in musical mat- 
ters. If I wanted to play Rachmaninoff, 
I wouldn't be practicing Chopin. So Mr. 
Thornquist thinks | am your fiancee? 
Just now I am not considering marrying 
anybody. If I were, | would break the 
engagement for fear the young man 
might take a notion to go into the plano 
business. Please give my regards to your 
good mother, and tell her I understand 
exactly how she feels. And thank you 
for your concern about my foot. It will 
heal in time. But I'll never forget this 


experience with the scion of a noble 
family. Goodby, Mr. Ansel L. 
Jones, 3d. If I come across some good 
glue, I'll send you the recipe. 


piano 


Regretfullv yours, 
(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Miss Phillips 

It is not quite that simple. I told vou 
that Father threatened to deduct the 
cost of your piano from my salary if it 
And 
Father never jokes. The piano was re- 
turned to us, tested for “voice” 
Mr. Hubermann, Father 
personally examined the action. A memo 


turned out to be in good condition 


by our 
and himself 
has just been signed by Father charging 
me not only with this piano, but express 
and delivery expenses on the other 

You have been very free, Miss Phil- 
lips, with accusations of fraud. You 
have attacked the integrity of Cantrell 
& Company 
suffering from some type of 
persecution mania. Auditory hallucina- 
tions often accompany this illness. The 
she is 


I can only suppose that 


you are 


victim is convinced that he or 
hearing strange noises. They could eas- 
ily be the sound of squashy shoes or 
the ringing of Chinese gongs, or even a 
piano talking back. I wouldn't presume 
to make a diagnosis from the evidence 
in your letters, as I’m not a physician. 
But I do think that vour father ought 
to send you to a competent neurologist. 
If these things are caught in time, they 
can be cured. 
Cordially yours, 
Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Your letter of June 15th has been 
received by me. Ordinarily it would not 
be worthy of a reply. By a mere coin- 
cidence last evening a colleague of my 
father’s, Dr. E. C. Broadcamp, visited 
our home with his wife. Dr. Broadcamp 
is a neurologist at the college. I hap- 
pened to be trying to practice the Polo- 
naise when they arrived. I might say 
that Dr. Broadcamp, like your father, 
is not distinguished for his sense of 
humor. When he heard our piano, he 
asked why we were torturing innocent 
little cats inside it. I proudly said, “Oh, 
no! That’s really the way a Cantrell 
sounds.” Now you will probably sug- 
gest that Dr. Broadcamp should be sent 
to a neurologist. 

I have given up hope of playing at 
my brother’s graduation, which is nine 
days away. But I confess that I sym- 
pathize with you about the deduction 
that is being made from your salary. It 
seems unjust to visit the the 
father onto the son. It really isn’t your 
fault that Cantrell hasn't the slightest 
notion of how to make pianos. 


sins of 


Yours truly, 
(Miss ) Helen Phillips 
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Dear Miss Phillips: 

Let me assure you that what I am 
about to sav is written without any de 
sire to inject my own personality into 
the matter. I do not know what you do 
nothing of 
the manufac- 


for a living, but you know 
the craftsmanship which 
ture of pianos entails. May I enlighten 
you? At started a regular 
course at college, in addition to working 


eighteen | 


nights in the Cantrell & Company fac- 
tory. For four years I did menial labor 
in every department. On graduation, I 
was sent to Paris, where I studied in 
the factories of Movais et Cie. On my 
return, I took any place at the bottom 
of the ladder. Before I was permitted 
to touch a piano in construction, I was 


required to describe the function of the 


seven thousand parts that go into its 
manufacture. For a year I was given the 
task of 
had been discarded as worthless by the 
turn-in department. It is possible for me 


make 


rebuilding instruments which 


now to 
folded. 

The suggestion I have decided to 
make is the result of a variety of mo- 


an entire piano blind- 


tives. I don’t like to pay for pianos out 
of my salary. I don’t like to be called a 
fraud and a cheat. I don’t like Cantrells 
fun of. My curiosity is 
by the trouble you are having. 
Something is happening that just doesn’t 


to be made 


aroused 
happen. You may believe me or not, 
but I am as anxious that you play the 
Polonaise at your brother’s graduation 
as you are. We think the Rachmaninoff 
would be a more practical choice, but 
then, as you say, if you wanted to play 
Rachmaninoff, you wouldn't be practic- 
ing Chopin. The suggestion I have to 
make is this: The twentieth is Sunday. 
I will take the train down to Howards- 
burg Saturday evening. I had planned 
to play some tennis on Sunday, but I 
will sacrifice my recreation to learn 
exactly what is the matter with the 
instruments we have been delivering to 
you. Please let_me know if it will be 
convenient for me to call at your home 
at 9 a.m. Sunday, June 20th. 

Cordially yours, 

Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Nothing would delight me more than 
to receive you at the time specified. It 
shouldn't make any difference to you 
what I do fora living, but for the sake 
of your curiosity, I am an English 
teacher at the Howardsburg High 
School. I never studied in Paris, of 
course, I am just a small-town girl, and 
I have no illusions about my musical 
talents. It is simply that in our commu- 
nity what talents we possess must be 
used to their best advantage. 

I am looking forward to your arrival 
on Sunday. I have only one comment 
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to make before I see you then. In your 
last letter you said that you could build 
a piano blindfolded. If this is the way 
Cantrells are made, I think you should 
state such facts in your advertising. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Ansel Jones: 

I hope you arrived back at the fac- 
tory without too much discomfort. I am 
writing this because there were a few 
things which I did not get to tell you 
Sunday. Father has not yet decided 
what he intends to do about Harold. 

Naturally we had no time to ask him 
why he did it when you were here, but 
afterward I took him aside and asked 
a few questions of my own. First, how- 
ever, I grasped his shoulders and shook 
him until his teeth rattled. When I 
asked why he had sneaked rubber shoes 
and the dinner-table bell and a couple 
of dozen clamshells into the sounding 
board of the piano, he finally confessed 
it was to prevent me from playing at 
his graduation. It still isn’t quite clear 
to me why he did not want me to play. 
All he would say was, “Aw,. Sis, the 
gang'll never quit kiddin’ me if you get 
up and play that corny music.” Why 
the gang would kid him if I played the 
Polonaise is a complete puzzle to me. 

I am less embarrassed by my igno- 
rance of the folk-ways of young boys 
than I am at the trouble you have had 
in the last several weeks. I have been 
trying for some time to write an apology 
that would sound adequate, but humil- 
ity, as my letters have probably indi- 
cated, is not one of my oustanding 
traits. Instead of trying to assume it, I 
would much rather express my admira- 
tion for the manner in which you took 
our piano apart. I was watching your 
face closely, and the light that shone in 
your eyes when your pincers extracted 
one of Harold’s rubber shoes was like 
that of a surgeon triumphantly extract- 
ing a bullet from the body of a dying 
person. 

When a decision has been made 
about Harold, I shall write and let you 
know, as I imagine you will be inter- 
ested. Meanwhile, I am sorry my foot 
was still sore so that I couldn’t take a 
walk with you after supper as you sug- 
gested. There were so many things to 
talk about. I haven’t had time to prac- 
tice the Polonaise, but I am hoping that 
in the few days that remain I will mas- 
ter it, now that we have a “silent Can- 
trell.” 

Ever yours, 
(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Helen: 

May I call you Helen? It seems as 
though I had known you all my life. I 
am sorry to hear that what to do about 


Harold has become a problem in your 
household. Maybe if you just went 
ahead and played the Polonaise at his 
graduation, that would be punishment 
enough. When I told Father what had 
really happened, he chuckled. Work 
almost came to a standstill at the plant. 
A polisher who has been with us for 
eleven years told me afterward that it 
was the first time he had ever heard 
Ansel Senior laugh during business 
hours. 

Thank you for your compliment about 
my work. It is a tradition with us 
Joneses. As I told you, our name is 
mentioned with respect wherever piano 
men gather. 

I felt bad, too, that we had so little 
opportunity to talk last Sunday. Another 
time? 

Cordially, 
Ansel L. Jones, 3d 


Dear Ansel Jones: 

I think you are the most conceited 
man I have ever known. A little com- 
pliment, and your chest bulges out like 
an overblown balloon. Just what do you 
mean when you say that my playing at 
Harold’s graduation will be enough 
punishment for the trouble he has 
caused? I thought I had experienced 
the last of your insults when our piano 
was fixed. When I met you, you seemed 
to be a sensible young man. I can only 
conclude that you have a streak of arro- 
gance which you find impossible to con- 
trol. Please don’t write to me any more. 
All my time is taken up practicing the 
Polonaise. 

Yours, 
(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Mr. Ansel Jones, Dear Sir: 

It will probably come as a surprise 
that you get this letter from me. You 
better come down here right away. My 
sister is pretty upset. It is getting so 
that I am sorry I ever started putting 
stuff in that piano. I didn’t want the 
guys all kidding me afterward that my 
sister is such a terrible piano player. 
After all, a guy that expects to go out 
for the football team has to be pretty 
careful of his reputation, etc. But also 
at the same time I never figured she 
would be so upset like she is. She stays 
up in her room and cries, and when I 
knocked on the door a little while ago 
she says: “Get away, you inhuman mon- 
ster. If it wasn’t for you, I would of 
never heard of that stubborn pighead 
named Jones.” It is her that calls you 
the name of pighead, not me. I am only 
quoting her words verbattum. 

Personally, people that get in love 
are crazy as far as I am concerned. On 
the other hand, since it was me who had 
the idea of putting stuff in the piano, 
I guess it is only right that I write and 


tell you I think Helen is head over 
heels in love with you. She sits around 
all day and mops, and at night she 
cries, and anybody that goes near her, 
she snaps at like a snapping turtle. I 
guess nothing can be done to stop her 
from playing the piano at my gradua- 
tion, but at least I figure if you came 
down here and made her feel better by 
marrying her or something, maybe that 
would be the solution. 


Yours very truly, 
Harold Phillips 
(Helen’s Brother) 


HAROLD PHILLIPS 
HOWARDSBURG 


THANKS FOR KIND INVITATION 
TO ATTEND GRADUATION STOP 
AM TAKING MIDNIGHT TRAIN 
STOP WILL GIVE CAREFUL CON- 
SIDERATION TO SOLUTION SUG- 
GESTED IN YOUR LETTER 


ANSEL JONES 


My dearest Helen: 

My head is in the clouds. I will never 
forget your brother’s graduation. He is 
a typical American boy. After hearing 
you play Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
C-Sharp Minor at the exercise, I was 
positive you should have stuck to the 
Polonaise. All this is as nothing, how- 
ever, to what happened between us on 
our walk home from school. It was 
when you said you considered the Can- 
trell to be the finest piano in the world 
that my head rose into the clouds. 
Helen, dearest, I've known you too 
short a time to ask you to be mine. But 
if you care for me even the least bit, 
would you consent to visit our factory? 
It-would be sheer bliss to acquaint you 
with the approximately seven thousand 
parts that go into a Cantrell. Say you 
will. A yes from you will make me the 
happiest man in the world. 


Devotedly, 
Ansel 


ANSEL JONES 3D 

CANTRELL AND COMPANY 
DON’T YOU EVER THINK OF 

ANYTHING BUT PIANOS STOP YES 

I WOULD LOVE TO COME STOP 

IF YOUR MOTHER GOT USED TO 

IT THEN SO CAN I STOP LOVE 

HELEN 





Briefly Speaking 


A woman with horse sense never be- 


comes a nag. 

It’s one thing to itch for something 
and another to scratch for it. 

Be it ever so homely, there’s no face 


like your own. 
The Santa Fe Magazine 





“My Favorite Summer Job~™ 


“Career Club” Contest Winners 


CONGRATULATIONS to the winners of 
the “Career Club” contest on either 
“The Most Interesting Summer Job I’ve 
Ever Had” or “The Summer Job I'd 
Like to Have.” We're sending $1 checks 
to the nine students whose prize-win- 
ning letters are published here. 
Letters deserving honorable mention 
were submitted by: Donald Hoedl, St. 
Joseph School, Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
Canada; Lorraine Fardy, Washington 
H. S., Les Angeles, Calif.; and Griffin 
Duncan, Morrilton (Ark.) H. S. 


Here are the prize winners: 


opportunity to work outdoors. I espe- 

cially enjoyed the style show when the 

new line of dresses were modeled.” 
Edna Lince, Bendle H. S., Flint, Mich. 


“Mothering” Chicks 


“Every summer I work in a chicken 
hatchery; someday I hope to have a 
hatchery of my own. I live in Petaluma, 
Calif., a town noted for hatcheries 
and called “The Egg-basket of the 
World.” 
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WIULIUUL ITUDUIT Lie, Liat Deaver wads 
fighting mad when we caught him! We 
telephoned the game warden who 
moved the beaver to another creek.” 


Guy Ross, Lakeview (Oreg.) H. S. 


Sales Appeal 


dress sales- 
woman! I enjoved meeting all kinds of 
people. I worked five day, 
five days a week; and I averaged about 
$30 for a week’s work. 

“Once in a while, customers wouldn't 
pay me for my dresses, and I had to 
either get the dress back or pay for it 
myself. Then I'd work harder to make 
up for my At other times, cus- 
tomers were pleased and gave me a 
second order. The manager and other 
salesmen made suggestions for selling. 

“Selling has given me confidence in 
myself. It taught me how to meet and 
understand people; it gave me an 


“I was a door-to-door 


hours a 


loss. 


visiting team. A bat boy hands bats to 
the players, catches foul tips off the 
screen, and does other work around the 
ball club. 

“Bat boys can learn a lot about base- 
ball and that is why I’m looking for 
a summe job as a bat boy.” 

John Porter, E (m.) T 





hip H. S. 


Day Camp Counselor 


“I’m only 14 years old, but I’m sure 
a summer job as a junior counselor 
a day camp for as long as I want 
>, At first I thought I wouldn’t like 
ying in the city all summer, work- 
at a settlement-house day camp. 
t before last ssammer was over, I 
»w that I liked it so much that I 
uld choose social work for my ca- 
i, 
‘Last summer I was lunch girl and 
inselor-in-training. One day I had 
make 100 vegetable salads all by 
self. Sometimes I took groups of 
inger girls out on trips. Trying to 





:p busy for nine hours a group of 
girls (aged six to eight years old) 





10t an easy job until you learn how 
do it.” 
Sandra Rubinstein, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 





eddress 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Woman in White 
‘During the summer of 1949, I 








have ever had was working as a coun- 
sellor at a Girl Scout camp. 

I am a Senior Life Saver and worked 
on the waterfront last summer. The 
thrill of rescuing my first little gir] 
from her fear of the water was in- 
expressible. I shall never forget the 
look of gratitude on that child’s face. 

I am planning to major in Physical 
Education in college. This work will 
help me in college and in my future 
job as a teacher. Someday, I would 
like to be a Camp Director, and I am 
certain that there is no better prepara- 
tion than experience. 


Patricia Swain, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Virginia 


Bat Boy 


“Td like to have a summer job as 
a bat boy for some baseball team. 
Each ball club has two bat boys—one 
for the home team and one for the 


rked as a nurse’s aide at the hos- 
al. Before I got the job, I took 
‘ourse to learn how to make up a 
bed in three minutes, how to take tem- 
peratures, pulse, and respiration read- 
ings, and how to be of general as- 
sistance to nurses. 


— 


“One day when 
I was on duty, a 
man came in who 
had caught his 
hand in an electric 
saw. I assisted the 
doctor who took 
the 
Sometimes 
I stayed at the 
bedside of a pa- 
tient who had just come from surgery. 
My duty was to see that the patient 
was al] right until he became fully 
conscious—a_ big responsibility. My 
mind is made up; I have chosen nurs 
ing for a career.” 
Frances Stepkal, Senior H. S$., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Concluded on page 29) 


% 


ASA 


stitches in 
wound 
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to make before I see you then. In your 
last letter you said that you could build 
a piano blindfolded. If this is the way 
Cantrells are made, I think you should 
state such facts in your advertising. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Ansel Jones: 

I hope you arrived back at the fac- 
tory without too much discomfort. I am 
writing this because there were a few 
things which I did not get to tell you 
Sunday. Father has not yet decided 
what he intends to do about Harold. 

Naturally we had no time to ask him 
why he did it when you were here, but 
afterward I took him aside and asked 
a few questions of my own. First, how- 
ever, I grasped his shoulders and shook 
him until his teeth rattled. When | 
asked why he had sneaked rubber shoe: 
and th> dinner-table bell and a couple 


Harold has become a problem in your 
household. Maybe if you just went 
ahead and played the Polonaise at his 
graduation, that would be ‘punishment 
enough. When I told Father what had 
really happened, he chuckled. Work 
almost came to a standstill at the plant. 
A polisher who has been with us for 
eleven years told me afterward that it 
was the first time he had ever heard 
Ansel Senior laugh during business 
hours. 

Thank you for your compliment about 
my work. It is a tradition with us 
Joneses. As I told you, our name is 
mentioned with respect wherever piano 
men gather. 

I felt bad, too, that we had so little 
opportunity to talk last Sunday. Another 
time? 

Cordially, 


tell you I think Helen is head over 
heels in love with you. She sits around 
all day and mops, and at night she 
cries, and anybody that goes near her, 
she snaps at like a snapping turtle. I 
guess nothing can be done to stop her 
from playing the piano at my gradua- 
tion, but at least I figure if you came 
down here and made her feel better by 
marrying her or something, maybe that 
would be the solution. 
Yours very truly, 
Harold Phillips 
(Helen’s Brother) 


HAROLD PHILLIPS 
HOWARDSBURG 


THANKS FOR KIND INVITATION 
TO ATTEND GRADUATION STOP 
AM TAKING MIDNIGHT TRAIN 


ee EE Te TAT 
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of dozen clamshells into the sounding 
board of the piano, he finally confessec 
it was to prevent me from playing a 


his graduation. It still isn’t quite clea 
to me why he did not want me to play 
All he would say was, “Aw,. Sis, the 
gang'll never quit kiddin’ me if you ge 
up and play that corny music.” Wh: 
the gang would kid him if I played th 
Polonaise is a complete puzzle to me. 

I am less embarrassed by my igno 
rance of the folk-ways of young boy 
than I am at the trouble you have has 
in the last several weeks. I have beer 
trying for some time to write an apolog 
that would sound adequate, but humil 
ity, as my letters have probably indi 
cated, is not one of my oustandin 
traits. Instead of trying to assume it, 
would much rather express my admire 
tion for the manner in which you too 
our piano apart. I was watching you 
face closely, and the light that shone in 
your eyes when your pincers extracted 
one of Harold’s rubber shoes was like 
that of a surgeon triumphantly extract- 
ing a bullet from the body of a dying 
person. 

When a decision has been made 
about Harold, I shall write and let you 
know, as I imagine you will be inter- 
ested. Meanwhile, I am sorry my foot 
was still sore so that I couldn’t take a 
walk with you after supper as you sug- 
gested. There were so many things to 
talk about. I haven’t had time to prac- 
tice the Polonaise, but I am hoping that 
in the few days that remain I will mas- 
ter it, now that we have a “silent Can- 
trell.” 

Ever yours, 


(Miss) Helen Phillips 


Dear Helen: 

May I call you Helen? It seems as 
though I had known you all my life. I 
am sorry to hear that what to do about 
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that you get tis wetwer ium wie. 2svu 
better come down here right away. My 
sister is pretty upset. It is getting so 
that I am sorry I ever started putting 
stuff in that piano. I didn’t want the 
guys all kidding me afterward that my 
sister is such a terrible piano player. 
After all, a guy that expects to go out 
for the football team has to be pretty 
careful of his reputation, etc. But also 
at the same time I never figured she 
would be so upset like she is. She stays 
up in her room and cries, and when I 
knocked on the door a little while ago 
she says: “Get away, you inhuman mon- 
ster. If it wasn’t for you, I would of 
never heard of that stubborn pighead 
named Jones.” It is her that calls you 
the name of pighead, not me. I am only 
quoting her words verbattum. 
Personally, people that get in love 
are crazy as far as I am concerned. On 
the other hand, since it was me who had 
the idea of putting stuff in the piano, 
I guess it is only right that I write and 


parts that go into a Cantrell. Say you 
will. A yes from you will make me the 
happiest man in the world. 


Devotedly, 
Ansel 


ANSEL JONES 3D 

CANTRELL AND COMPANY 
DON’T YOU EVER THINK OF 

ANYTHING BUT PIANOS STOP YES 

I WOULD LOVE TO COME STOP 

IF YOUR MOTHER GOT USED TO 

IT THEN SO CAN I STOP LOVE 

HELEN 





Briefly Speaking 
A woman with horse sense never be- 
comes a nag. 
It’s one thing to itch for something 
and another to scratch for it. 
Be it ever so homely, there’s no face 


like your own. 
The Santa Fe Magazine 





“My Favorite Summer Job~™ 


“Career Club’’ Contest Winners 


CONGRATULATIONS to the winners of 
the “Career Club” either 
“The Most Interesting Summer Job I’ve 
Ever Had” or “The Summer Job I'd 
Like to Have.” We're sending $1 checks 
to the nine students whose prize-win- 
ning letters are published here. 
Letters deserving honorable mention 
were submitted by: Donald Hoedl, St. 
Joseph School, Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
Canada; Lorraine Fardy, Washington 
H. S., Les Angeles, Calif.; and Griffin 
Duncan, Morrilton (Ark.) H. S. 


Here are the prize winners: 


contest on 


Riding the Range 

“I made a bar- 

gain with my uncle. 

I'd work all sum- 

mer on the range 

at his ranch in 

exchange for a bay 

horse. My work 

started on June 12 

when I was up 

early to help Bill, 

grizzled 

drive the cattle to the sum- 
mer pasture. That summer Bill and I 
lived in a bunkhouse on a hillside over- 
looking a large blue lake. 

“My job consisted of keeping an eye 
on the cattle, repairing fences, and cut- 
ting fence posts. At night we went cat 
fishing. Once a beaver started to dam 
up the outlet to the lake, flooding sev- 
eral hundred acres of range. We set a 
special trap which imprisons beavers 
without hurting them. That beaver was 
fighting mad when we caught him! We 
telephoned the game warden who 
moved the beaver to another creek.” 


an old, 
buckeroo, 


Guy Ross, Lakeview (Oreg.) H. S. 


Sales Appeal 
“I was a door-to-door dress sales- 
woman! I enjoved meeting all kinds of 
people. I worked five hours a day, 
five davs a week; and I averaged about 
$30 for a week’s work. 

“Once in a while, customers wouldn't 
pay me for my dresses, and I had to 
either get the dress back or pay for it 
myself. Then I'd work harder to make 
up for my loss. At other times, cus- 
tomers were pleased and gave me a 
second order. The manager and other 
salesmen made suggestions for selling. 

“Selling has given me confidence in 
myself. It taught me how to meet and 
understand people; it gave me an 


opportunity to work outdoors. I espe- 

cially enjoyed the style show when the 

new line of dresses were modeled.” 
Edna Lince, Bendle H. $., Flint, Mich. 


“Mothering” Chicks 


“Every summer I work in a chicken 
hatchery; someday I hope have a 
hatchery of my own. I live ir aluma, 
Calif., a town noted icheries 
and called “The Egg-}asket of the 
World.” 

“There's something to do every 
minute in a hatchery. We set the eggs 
in trays which are placed in incu- 
bators for 18 days. Then the trays of 
eggs go into a hatcher machine for 
three days. Out come the fluffy chicks! 
They are graded and the large ones 
are shipped all over the United States. 
Chicks are hatched every second day 
and my job is to keep the 180 trays 
clean, sweep the floor, polish the de- 
livery truck and clean the machines. 
I also feed the chicks every day at five 
o'clock. 

“In the fall—the slack season for 
hatcheries—I go out for football but in 
Fehruary I go back to work at the 
hatchery on Saturdays and after school. 
Hatchery work is rough going at times 
but it is the job I like best.” 


LeRoy Christensen, St. Vincent H. S., 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Senior Life Saver 


The most interesting summer job I 
have ever had was working as a coun- 
sellor at a Girl Scout camp. 

I am a Senior Life Saver and worked 
on the waterfront last summer. The 
thrill of rescuing my first little girl 
from her fear of the water 
expressible. I shall never forget the 
look of gratitude on that child’s face. 

I am planning to major in Physical 
Education in college. This work will 
help me in college and in my future 
job as a téacher. Someday, I would 
like to be a Camp Director, and I am 
certain that there is no better prepara- 
tion than experience. 


was in- 


Patricia Swain, Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Virginia 


Bat Boy 


“Td like to have a summer job as 
a bat boy for some baseball team. 
Each ball club has two bat boys—one 
for the home team and one for the 


visiting team. A bat boy hands bats to 
the players, catches foul tips off the 
screen, and does other work around the 
ball club. 

“Bat boys can learn a lot about base- 
ball and that is why I’m looking for 
a summer job as a bat boy.” 

John Porter, Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 


Day Camp Counselor 


“I’m only 14 years old, but I'm sure 
of a summer job as a junior counselor 
at a day camp for as long as I want 
one. At first I thought I wouldn't like 
staying in the city all summer, work- 
ing at a settlement-house day camp. 
But before last summer was over, I 
knew that I liked it so much that I 
would choose social work for my ca- 
reer. 

“Last summer I was lunch girl and 
counselor-in-training. One day I had 
to make 100 vegetable salads all by 
myself. Sometimes I took groups of 
younger girls out on trips. Trying to 
keep busy for nine hours a group of 
20 girls (aged six to eight years old) 
is not an easy job until you learn how 
to do it.” 

Sandra Rubinstein, Taylor Aliderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Woman in White 


“During the summer of 1949, I 
worked as a nurse’s aide at the hos- 
pital. Before I got the job, I took 
a course to learn how to make up a 
bed in three minutes, how to take tem- 
peratures, pulse, and respiration read- 
ings, and how to be of general as- 
sistance to nurses. 


1. 


“One day when 
I was on duty, a 
man came in who 
had caught his 
hand in an electric 
saw. I assisted the 
took 
the 
Sometimes 
I stayed at the 
bedside of a pa- 
tient who had just come from surgery. 
My duty was to see that the pat «nt 
was all right until he became fully 
conscious—a big responsibility. My 
mind is made up; I have chosen nurs 
ing for a career.” 


doctor who 
stitches in 


wound. 


W% 


LON 


Frances Stepkal, Senior H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Concluded on page 29) 








TODAY’S QUESTION: Are High School 
Proms Becoming Too Expensive? If So, 
What Can Be Done to Diminish the 
“High Cost of Dancing”? Should Par- 
ents Be Expected to Finance a Boy’s 
Promenading? 


Is 86¢ too much to pay for a pound 
of coffee? Is 69¢ too much for a pound 
of butter? Maybe it is, but we pay these 
prices because of the increase in our 
pay checks. If we can afford these 
articles today, which have doubled in 
price in the last 10 years, we can af- 
ford entertainment at the new price 
level. 

Jeannette Colburn 
Proviso Township H. $., Maywood, Ill. 


Formal dances do cost too much! 
Renting a tux, cab fare, tickets, corsage 
—all that money spent on a dance? Out- 
rageous! And then you can’t get near 
your girl for fear of damaging her for- 
mal or her corsage! It’s awful! 


Carl Weidner 
East H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


I definitely do not think parents 
should finance a boy’s promenading. 
Proms don’t come every two or three 
weeks. If a boy really wants to take a 
girl to a prom, he has all year to put 
a little of his spending money aside. 


Delphine Ososki 
Pineconning, Mich. 


I certainly do think the cost of proms 
is becoming too high. When our poor 
parents bring up the subject of cost, 
we're apt to shut them up with a 
“Quiet, you killjoys! It won’t deflate the 
family bank account if I have a big 
fling once in my life.” 

This excuse may hold water, but it 
seems as if our “big fling” is getting 
bigger and BIGGER—until future grad- 
uates will find themselves home read- 
ing a good book comes their prom 
night. 


Finis Braly 
Marshall Jr. H. $., Houston, Tex. 


It is hard to believe that teen-agers 
in large cities sometimes spend $50 or 
$60 for a prom date. Here in Blackfoot, 
a boy can take a girl to a school dance 
and have it cost him nothing except a 
dollar for gasoline. 

Student activity cards admit all stu- 
dents to school dances. Boys here 
wouldn’t think of wearing a tuxedo. 
They wear a nice suit or sport jacket 
and slacks and look as well and are 
definitely more comfortable than they 


would be in a $20 or $30 tuxedo. Our 
school constitution states that corsages 
are not to be worn to any school dances 
except the Junior Prom. We don’t have 
a “swish” eating place here and are 
very happy to go to a nice ice-cream 
store for a soda or milkshake and ham- 
burger. Usually though, we prefer to 
meet at someone’s home after a dance 
and fix our own snack. Boys here 
needn’t worry about having their par- 
ents finance their dance dates, because 
a boy can easily earn the small amount 
he spends. 

We have about 530 students in our 
school and nearly all of them go to all 
our dances. I'm sure we enjoy our 
dances as much as teen-agers in large 
cities enjoy their $50 or $60 dances. 
Maybe if more city schools tried our 
system, school dances could be Idoked 
forward to as a pleasure, rather than a 
way to spend a lot of money in one 
evening. 

Marian DeKay 
Blackfoot (Idaho) H. S. 

There are no two ways about it. 
Proms here in New York City are very 
expensive. The best thing to do, if you 
must go prom-trotting, is to go in a 
group. It’s a little cheaper and more 
fun. Someone in the group can find 
out ahead of time what various night 
clubs charge for minimums and cover 
charges and make reservations. Or per- 
haps someone in the crowd could have 
an “open house” afterwards. Then, too, 
there’s always the Staten Island ferry 
or “an old fashioned walk.” 

If parents offer to help out on ex- 
penses—fine, but you shouldn't count 
on it. They'll have plenty of graduation 
bills, and the prom is your party. How- 


ever, you should go to your class prom 
if possible. You'll treasure the memory 
of this night as highly as your yearbook 
and diploma. 


Patricia McElhone 
Academy of Mf. St. Ursula, N. Y. C. 


Proms are fine for students who can 
afford them. But class banquets and 


parties are less expensive and would be 
enjoyed by everyone. 

Caroline Johnston 

Cataco H. S., Somerville, Ala. 

Boys are always complaining and 

with just cause of the great expense 

proms involve, but do they ever think 

of the many formals we girls must buy? 
Carma Riley 

Royal Oak (Mich.) H. S. 

Proms in my community are not too 

expensive. However, if they were, I 

would think all the boys should get 

together and rent a place to hold the 

dance and organize their own orchestra. 

I don’t think parents should be ex- 

pected to finance a boy's promenading. 

When a boy gets older, he will have to 

handle bigger financial deals, and he 
may as well learn how now. 


Al Denholme 
Ballard H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


It seems that teen-agers today rate 
their good times according to the 
amount of money spent; our fun car- 
riés a price tag. This is especially true 
of the most. important party of our 
high school career—the prom. 

In our school, the prom situation has 
reached a crisis. Instead of having one 
night for “splurging,” we have had two 
—the Prom night and the “night after.” 
This year we are trying to eliminate 
one night by holding our Prom on 
Friday instead of Saturday. However, 
we, like hundreds of other schools, are 
still confronted with the problem of 
expenses. For it is apparent that our 
proms are only preludes to the ex- 
travagant “after-prom parties.” 


Irene Terry Naas 
Proviso Township H. S., Maywood, Ill. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” QUESTION: 

What Is the Most Valuable Experi- 
ence You Have Had During Your High 
School Career? 

Your “most experience 
may have sprung from a_ friendship 
with one of your teachers, taking a cer- 
tain course, developing a special skill, 
shouldering some responsibility, apply- 
ing for a summer job, working on a 
committee, etc. Tell us what you learned 
through this rewarding experience and 
how you think it will benefit you in 
later life. 

If you'd like to participate in our 
next “Jam Session,” mail your answer 
to the above question to: Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


valuable” 








QUESTION: Why do we owe so much 
to Cyrus McCormick? 


ANSWER: He helped make our nation 
strong. Before he invented the reaper in 
1831, wheat was harvested by primitive 
methods, making it scarce and ,expen- 
sive. The reaper made it available to all, 
and wheat foods helped make Americans 
the healthiest people in the world. 


QUESTION: What gives this racing 
car its speed? 


ANSWER: It has a good motor fed by 
good fuel. The same is true of the human 
body. Food is the fuel which feeds the 
brain, muscles and bones which form the 
motor of the body. To keep your body 
running at top efficiency all day long, 
start with the right “fuel.” 


QUESTION: What is the right “fuel” 
for breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! This basic break- 
fast is delicious eating and healthy eat- 
ing. Skimping on breakfast lessens your 


: ’ BREAD AND 
vitality. So don’t take a chance. Help BUTTER 


yourself to more energy—for school, (or fortified margarine) 


athletics and social life. Start every day 
this good breakfast way! 


/ * sais ir instance, 
Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes . 
so good and 
good for you. 


Ary A\l The Famous Post C erea\s 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes 


| Products of General Foods 


Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal 


-_ Sm, 
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HOW’S your health? Take the true-false 
quiz below to how much you’ve 
learned about good health habits this 
year. We've tried to make “How’s 
Your Health?” feature a practical one 


and we hope you've found the infor- 
mation in it useful in your everyday 
living. No score—this is for fun and 
information.—Ann White, Health 
Nutrition Editor. ~ 


see 


our and 


CHAMPIONS DO 


True False 
. Brushing your teeth twice a wad is all you need to do to keep 
them healthy. 
. Loafers and sandals should not be worn all ‘den. .. 
. Potatoes are fattening. _— 
. It’s a good idea to “warm-up’ ’ balers an active game. _ 
. A good time to do homework is after a big dinner. ___ 
. Liver and kidneys help to build up the blood. 
. It's not good to sleep on your left side. 
. Carrots supply Vitamin A which helps you to see better in 
dim light and at night. — 
. Warts can be removed ie 4 a special diet. 


Pee Wee Reese’s timely hitting and great 
fielding at shortstop sparked Dodgers’ 
pennant drive last season. A ten-year 
Big League veteran — Reese has eaten 
Wheaties since 1935! 


Says Pee Wee, “Wheaties with milk 
or cream and fruit is my favorite train- 
ing dish! I'd recommend it to anyone.” 
Join the champions tomorrow . . . have 
Wheaties! 





. If your fingernails break and - easily you should try 
drinking more milk. —-__ 


. Ice-cold showers help to toughen 3 you up. 





. Choosing vegetables by color is a good way to insure that 

you are making a wise selection. ____ 
. Freckles can be removed by rubbing lemon on your face. __ 
. A 50-watt bulb gives you enough light for study. ___ 
. Eating too many fatty foods tends to bring on pimples. __ 


5. Improving your meals may help you to improve your marks. 
(Answers below) 

8. True. In addition to carrots, other 
vegetables rich in Vitamin A are sweet 
potatoes, spinach, broccoli, kale, squash, 
and tomatoes. 


1. False. Daily brushing keeps your 
teeth clean, but for strong teeth you 
must eat the right foods, Milk and 


too. 


the calcium 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Marty Marion is another ten-year Major 

League star. Famous St. Louis Cardinal 

shortstop played in four World Series 

made NL All-Star team five times! And 
he's a WHEATIES man! 


“You get a fast start every day when 
you help yourself to lots of Wheaties,” 
Nourishing, these 100% 
whole wheat flakes. Wheaties give you 
three B vitamins, also min- 
erals, food energy, protein. 
Second-helping good, too, 

Wheaties! Had yours today? 


says Marion 


EAT WHEATIES 


*Breakfast of Champions ”’ 


Whearies’’ and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered 


arks of General Mills. 


citrus-fruit juices supply 
and Vitamin C you 
teeth. 


2. True 


for healthy 


need 


Loaters and open sandals 





do not give enough support to the foot 
[They're fine for 
oxford-type shoes 


| bones and muscles 
lounging, but 
| for walking and sports. 
3. False. Potatoes are 
|in themselves. A medium-size 
| contains LOO 
butter that adds pounds. 
| 4. True. “Warming-up” 
|}muscles to work gradually, 
|denly. Your muscles 
i they have 
| minutes. 
| 5. False. After a big meal, much 
of the blood in the body is drawn to 
the digestive tract, leaving less in the 
brain. That’s why big meals sometimes 
make you feel sleepy. 

6. True. Liver and kidneys are the 
top-ranking blood-building foods. Eat 
them in some form at least once a week. 

7. False. Any relaxed, comfortable 
position for sleeping is good. 


weal 


“fattening” 
potato 
It’s the 


not 


about calories. 


puts your 
not sud- 
work best after 
for a few 


been in action 





9. False. So far as is known, diet 
has nothing to do with warts. The 
safest way to remove them is for your 
doctor to do it. 

10. True. Milk, cheese, and green 
vegetables are rich in the food factors 
which keep vour nails strong. 

11. False. There is no special rea- 
son to take ice-cold showers. Wash with 
hot water, then let the water gradually 
get cooler as you rinse off. 

12. True. Eat vegetables of at least 
two different colors every day and you 
won't go wrong 

13. False. No freckle remover has 
yet been discovered. 

14. False. A good reading light is a 
shaded lamp with a 100-watt bulb. 

15. True. Among the most common 
offenders in causing pimples during 
teen years are too many fatty foods, 
chocolate, pies, pastries, candies, and 
nuts. 

16. True. Surveys have proved that 
poorly-nourished students can’t concen- 
trate for long and are slow thinkers. 
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© 1950, American Bakers Association, Chicago 


That makes bread many-good-foods- — bread a splendid source of the energy 

in-one. you need to do the things you want 
And all those good foods in it— foods to do. 

that are rich in protein, calcium, iron Sohelp yourself tothe bread that helps 

and other essential elements— make you—at meals and between-meals, too. 


Eat more BREAV...get more energy 





UR tennis fans are a little wor- 
O ried. For the first time in years, 

Uncle Sam may have trouble 
holding on to the world’s amateur 
crown. With both our great stars— 
Jack Kramer and Pancho Gonzales— 
now playing for pay, the U.S. team 
isn’t going to be the powerhouse it 
usually is. 

Australia is hungrily eying the Davis 
Cup, symbol of the world’s title, and 
this could well be the Aussie’s year. 
They boast a young, up-and-coming 
team, and the experts fear for U.S. 
chances. 

Not me. After all, we still have Ted 
Schroeder, and Ted has never lost a 
Davis Cup match. True, he isn't get- 
ting anv younger. But I still think he 
has enough to handle the Aussies. 

He will need help, of course. But if 
Bill Talbert, Bob Falkenburg, and Earl 
Cochell can play as well as they did 
last season, Uncle Sam won't have to 
do much worrying. 

Compared to Davis Cup play, the 
world series is kid stuff. The baseball 
classic features just two American 
teams, while the Davis Cup takes in 
inywhere from 20 to 30 nations all 
over the world. 

Here’s how the world’s title is de- 
cided. First of all, the defending cham- 
automatically enter the finals— 
they don’t have to play in the elimina- 
All the challengers meet in zone 
play-offs. There is an American zone 
ind a European zone. 

This year 22 nations will compete in 
the European “tie” and four in the 
American “tie.” The winners of these 
rounds will then meet in an inter-zone 
tie,” with the victor going on to play 
the defending champ (Uncle Sam) on 
25-27. 


pions 


tions 


August 

Each will five 
matches—four singles and one doubles. 

Believe it or not, only four nations 
have ever won the Davis Cup. Uncle 
Sam has captured it 16 times; Great 
Britain, 9; Australia, 7; 


contest consist of 


and France, 6 


That Davis Cup 


Jack Kramer, one of the great- 
est tennis players of all times. 


The French bunched their victories be- 
tween 1927 and 1932. 

Only two other countries have ever 
managed to reach the finals—Belgium 
in 1904, and Japan in 1921. Both were 
flattened 5-0. 

It struck me that since the Davis 
Cup matches are for the world’s cham- 
pionship, they might yield a good clue 
as to who was the No. 1 player of all 
time. So I started a search for the man 
with the best record in Davis Cup 
play. Here is what my survey revealed. 
The figures are for matches won and 
lost. 


Player Won Lost 
Bill Tilden, U.S. 17 
Bill Johnson, U.S. 11 
Henri Cochet, France 11 
Fred Perry, England 9 
Bunny Austin, England 8 
Norman Brooks, Australia 8 


From a percentage standpoint, Perry 
is first with .900, followed by Johnston 


and Cochet with .786. Tilden, however, 
is generally accepted as the greatest of 
them all. 

Big Bill lasted the longest and won 
the most matches. His record of 12 
straight Davis Cup victories from 1920 
through 1926 is unmatched. Nobody 
else, in fact, has ever won a total of 
12 matches. 

After Tilden, you run into trouble. You 
could argue for Cochet, Perry, Don 
Budge (who won four and lost two 
in Davis Cup play, then turned pro at 
the peak of his game), or—Jack Kramer. 

Kramer right now is the absolute 
king of the tennis world. If he had re- 
mained an amateur, he might have 
challenged Tilden’s record. Jack won 
four Cup matches before turning pro 
in 1948. There isn’t the slightest doubt 
that he would have copped two more 
matches in 48, two in "49, and two 
in *50. 

That would have given him 10 vic- 


» tories in a row. And since Jack is good 


for at least three or four more years, 
there is no telling what sort of a record 
he might have compiled in amateur 
tennis. 





Baseball Records 


HERE are the greatest records in base- 
ball, as picked by Harry Hart and 
Ralph Tolleris in their book, Big-Time 
Baseball (Hart Publishing Co.). 


Dazzy Vance struck out 7 men in a 
row (1924). 

Eddie Collins stole 6 
single game (1912). 

The Yanks played and won 5 double- 
headers in a row (1906). 

Tony Lazzeri hit 2 homers with 
bases ful! in a single game (1936). 

Grover Alexander pitched 16 shut- 
outs in one season (1916). 

Johnny Frederick pinch-hit 6 homers 
in one season (1932). 

Jimmy Foxx walked 6 times in a 
single game (1938). 


bases in a 


Lou Gehrig hit 4 homers in a row in 
one game (1932) 

John Chesbro won 41 games in one 
season (1904). 

Elmer Smith slugged 7 consecutive 
extra-base hits (1921) 

Johnny Burnett got 9 
game (1932). 

Sam Leslie pinch-hit safely 22 times 
in one season (1932). 

Joknny Vander Meer pitched 2 no- 
hit no-run games in a row (1938) 


hits in one 


Joe Cronin pinch-hit 2 homers in 
one afternoon (1943). 

The Giants won 26 games in a row 
(1916). s 

Rube Marquard pitched 19 straight 
victories in one season (1913). 

The Red Sox made 14 runs in one 
inning (1948). 

Doc White pitched 5 straight shut- 
outs (1904). 

Lou Boudreau got 5 extra-base hits 
in one game (1946). 

Joe McGinnity pitched and won 3 
double-headers in a month (1900). 

Joe DiMaggio hit safely in 56 straight 
games (1941). 

Outfielder Earl Clark made 12 put 
outs in one game (1929). 

The Yankees scored in 308 straight 
games (1931-33). 

Jim Bottomley drove in 12 runs in a 
single game (1924). 

Christy Mathewson pitched 65 
straight innings without a walk (1913) 

Bob Feller struck out 18 men in one 
game—and lost (1938). 

The Cubs and Phillies scored 49 runs 
in a single game (1922). 

Every game of the 1905 world series 
was a shut-out. 

Lou Gehrig hit 23 homers with the 
bases full. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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My Favorite Summer Job 
(Concluded from page 23) 


Milkman 
“One day about a year ago, I was 


standing on a downtown corner in our | 
town when a farmer walked up to me | 


and said, ‘You look like a good healthy 
boy. How would you like to work for 
me when school lets out?’ He offered 
me $500 for the summer. 

“T like farm work so I was glad 
to take the job. In the morning and 
evening I milked the cows and I spent 
the rest of the day working in the 
fields and selling milk. Selling milk 
taught me how to meet the public, a 
valuable thing to learn. 

“When I finished my chores at night, 
I usually went horseback riding for 
an hour or more. This, plus the variety 
of work, helped make my summer job 
interesting.” 


Merle P. Frey, Newton (Kan.) H. S$. | 


Pay for Play 

“For three years I’ve had a part- 
time job helping a family that has 
three children—five-year-old twins and 
an eight-year-old girl. I spent last sum- 
mer at the family’s summer home where 
I assisted with the housework and 
looked after the children. 

“We went to the beach every day, 
taking our lunch with us. At night we 
played baseball or croquet and the 
children were always in bed by eight. 
I am well paid and I enjoy the work. 
I'm looking forward to another summer 
with the children.” 


Marion Dulion, Warren J. H. S., | 


W. Newton, Mass. 


NEW CONTEST 
HOW WOULD you like to see your 
prize-winning letter appear on the 
“Career Club” page in an early fall 


issue of this magazine? Scholastic Maga- | 


zines will pay $1 to each student who 
turns in a prize-winning report on this 
topic: 


much did you earn? How many hours 


a week did you work? What interesting | 
experiences did you have? What prob- | 


lems? How did you find your job? 

If you’ve never had a part-time job, 
you may write on the topic: The Part- 
time Job I'd Like to Have. Be practical. 
Choose a job that a teen-ager might 
have and tell us how you plan to find 
this job. 

Write us a letter of 300 words or less 
on either of these topics. Your ideas 
are worth more than your “literary 
style.” Sign your letter with your name, 
the name of your teacher, and your 
school address. Mail your letter not later 
than June 1 to: William Favel, Voca- 
tional Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








The Most Interesting Part-time | 
(Saturday or after-school) Job I’ve | 
Ever Had. What were your duties? Hew | 





The fastest-writing 
portable ever built! 


. 


\ A 

a NEN JOE 
1. The World’s Portable Speed Cham- 
pionship was won on a Royal Portable! 
it’s the speediest portable typewriter! 


z. Mechanically, it’s built to travel far 
faster than human fingers! Here is the 
World’s Fastest Portable Typewriter. 





These 4 famous features are only some of the reasons why 
students prefer Royal — fastest of all portable typewriters — 
more than 2 to 1 over any other make! 





1. THE Standard Typewriter in Portable 2. “Magic” Margin. This easiest, quick- 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, est way to set margins contributes 
slope, distance between rows of keys, greatly to speed of operation. No fuss, 
and position of controls. no fret—click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


4. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips, keys promote 
easier, faster typing. Visit your dealer 
and learn how easy it is to owna Royal 
Portable. 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal, every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit himself! You get exactiy 
the right touch that makes it possible 
for you to type faster! 


The Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


GRAY MAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


arks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 


“Magic” and ‘**Touch Control” are registered trade-m 








3-IN-ONE 0// 


OS ii easily with PLASTIC WOOD 





For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Excel in speed and 
durability. Available 
in wide range of 
prices. Ask for them 
on your next restring- 





ing job. 


Send for free booklet Q ‘\ 
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PLAY BETTER TENNIS [| 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve; 
4 our game? Send for| 

*%, y this FREE book by) 
5 : Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 

This booklet is based 
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nament experience—| 

illustrated with 36 fast! 

action shots and photos 

of every grip. Surprise 
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your opponents with! 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 
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Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 


ro Improve Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
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Mi \“Tops, don't miss. 


“/THE BIG LIFT (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by William Perlberg. Writ- 
ten and directed by George Seaton.) 


In addition to offering a good docu- 
mentary report on the Western Powers’ 
impressive “Operations Vittles,” this 
story of the Berlin air lift provides some 
thought-provoking glimpses of life in 
post-war Germany. 

The Big Lift is a Perlberg-Seaton col- 
laboration. William Perlberg and George 
Seaton are the producer-director team 
who conceived such top-notch enter- 
tainment as Miracle on 34th Street and 
Apartment for Peggy. Seaton, who also 
writes most of the screenplays he di- 


| rects, has a rare knack for fashioning 


original screen stories from contempo- 
rary materials. And he has that even 
rarer ability for taking a serious idea and 
giving it box-office appeal. 

Seaton wrote the “treatment” for The 
Big Lift in Berlin where his story was 
eventually filmed. The Big Lift is his 
most ambitious story project to date. 
Possibly it is too ambitious. The prob 
lem of post-war Germany is extremely 
complex, and the solution is something 
that still baffles the best of our political 
experts. To reduce this complexity to a 
simple, dramatic story line without over 
simplifying the problem is a tough 
assignment. 

One has the feeling throughout The 
Big Lift that Seaton is guided by a sin- 
cere desire to report contemporary his- 
tory honestly and in a way that will help 
movie audiences to understand the prob- 
lem of Germany. But he has bitten off a 
bigger theme than he can chew and still 
keep his plot in hand. 

Seaton approaches his story through 
the eves of two U. S. Air Force sergeants 
who are assigned to the air lift. Danny 
MacCullough (Montgomery Clift) is a 
warm-hearted young flight engineer who 
feels sympathy for the German people 
when he sees thein struggling to exist 
in bomb-shattered Berlin. Hank Kowal- 
ski (Paul Douglas) is a radar operator 
who is outraged at being sent to Ger- 
many after the war. Having experienced 
the brutalities of a German prison camp, 
Hank hates all Germans. 

If Danny’s attitude is, at first, what 
many people would call “too soft,” 
Hank’s is downright obnoxious and the 


4 Worthwhile. 


Save Your Money. 


way he pushes German civilians around 
is a poor advertisement for democracy 
Both sergeants expand their insights 
into the German problem as they come 
to know two German girls (both played 
by German actresses) 

Danny’s girl (Cornell Borchers) spouts 
high-sounding sentiments about democ 
racy, claiming to have been an ardent 
anti-Nazi, but proves only to be angling 
for a passport to the U. S. Hank’s girl 
(Bruni Lobel) admits her past Nazi alle 
giance, but is genuinely eager to learn 
what democracy is. 

One weakness in Seaton’s screenplay 
is that his four main characters often 
seem like puppets participating in a pro 
and-con discussion of democracy and 
Germany’s chances of achieving a dem 
ocratic government. But if Seaton’s story 
seems at moments rather mechanical 
the background against which he has 
posed his action is very realistic 
Glimpses of blockaded Berliners at work 
clearing up rubble or making their daily 
rounds of stores and the black market in 
search of food and fuel are excellent 
Seaton is still a master of good dialogue 
and uses many amusing incidents to 
leaven 


an essentially serious subject 


matter. 


Paul Douglas and Montgomery Clift play 
Air Force sergeants in The Big Lift. 





School Daze 


Dad: “What's ‘his 40 on your report 
card?” 
Fred: “I guess that must be the tem- 
perature of the room.” 
Cansdian High News 


Fair Warning 


Mary: “Sometimes my father takes 
things apart to see why they don’t go.” 
Hal: “So what?” 
Mary: “So you'd better go.” 
Nampse Growl 


Science News 


Scientists have just produced a blue- 
eyed bee, as well as a bleary, red-eyed 
type. This last should please Rudolph, 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer. 

This Week 


For Men Only 


Joe: “How can you tell a lady worm 
from a gentleman worm?” 

Jim: “You've heard that a worm turns. 
Well, if it turns without putting its 


hand out it’s a lady worm.” 


Weekly Examiner (Cork, Eire) 
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” 
very own 
In every hit you can feel 
thesupple, pent-up power 
of the Davis Racket. 
These aristocrats of the 
courts are made in four 
beautiful, distinctive 
models. 


Sliver Streak « Black Streak 
Olympyed ¢« Hi-Point 


Make your next one a 


Davis 


TENNIS RACKET 





Racket with | 


“A” for Answer 
Teacher: “Paul, give me a sentence 
with an object in it.” 
Paul: “You are very beautiful.” 
Teacher: “What is the object?” 
Paul: “To get a good grade.” 
Keesle 


Chatterbox 


Her name is Maggie, but we call her 

Flo because she talks in a steady stream. 

Avtee 

Warning ‘ 

Miss Smith: “Yes, Johnny, what is it?” 

Johnny: “I don’t want to scare you, 

Miss Smith, but Pop says if I don’t get 

a better grade, someone is going to get 
a licking.” 

Air Ur 


Trapped 


iversity D atch 


John: “The first time you contradict 
me I’m going to kiss you.” 
Joan: “You're not!” 


Permanent Residence 
The following notice appeared in the 
columns of a country weekly: 
“Anyone found near chicken 
house at night will be found there in 
the morning.” 


my 


The Santa Fe 
That Telling Remark 
Daughter: “Did you have the porch 
seat painted yesterday?” 
Mother: “Yes, why do you ask?” 
Daughter: “Well, Bill and I sat on it 
| last night and Bill got paint on his 
| trousers.” 


Magazine 


Howard Zink Leader 
it Pays to Laugh 
| Sir Cedric Hardwicke listened while 
| a man told a long story. But the man 
| spoke so indistinctly and he muffed 
| his punch line so badly that the story 
wasn’t funny. “Why did you laugh?” a 
| friend asked Hardwicke. 

“I always do,” the great English 
| actor said. “If you don’t laugh, there’s 
danger of their telling it over again.” 


Syndicate 


J Lyons, MeNeught 


The Dance 


The rhumba is a dance where the 


Leonar 


| smooth like a Cadillac, and the back 
of you makes like a Jeep. 


Shoo Fly 


here?” 

She: “Oh no, we let them walk 
around in their bare feet.” 

The Pilot 
Wrong Turn 

The little woman was learning to 
drive. A neighbor asked the husband 
how she was getting along with her 
driving. 

The husband sighed and said, “Not 
too well. She took a turn for the worse 
last week.” 





Wichita Falls State Hospital News 


|front of you goes along nice and| 


The Aucourant | 


} 
He: “Don’t you shoo the flies around | 
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Those Mad Russians 


“Oh boy!” cried the Russian inven- 
tor, who had got hold of an American 
mail order catalogue. “Look at all these 


wonderful new things to invent.” 
Quote 


Not Dinah Shore! 


Some radio singers should get a big 


hand—over their mouths. 
De Pere (W 


for the 


“Victor IMPERIAL” 

..see the words 
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on every length of 
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that is codieganel 
tops in tennis string 
quality. 
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Stungs that Win! 


Have your racket strung 








when you mean 


fishing” 


And never go fishing on the candy counter when looking for a 
tasty, nourishing peanut. Stop when you see “Mr. Peanut’ on the 
wrapper. He is your guarantee of the best in peanuts. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS and PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR have what 
it takes—proteins and vitamins—for extra energy; and for delicious 
between-meal snacks try PLANTERS new! smoother! PEANUT BUTTER. 


Finnair 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How Much Help 
for the Farmer? (p. 5) 


Digest of the Article 

Before World War II, in an effort to 
make possible a fair income for farmers, 
Congress enacted a farm law which 
amen for a scale of parity between 
arm prices and the prices of things the 
farmer must buy. During World War II 
farmers were encouraged to increase 
their production and they were assured 
by legislation that prices would not be 
permitted to drop so as to hurt their 
investment. Increased yield per acre 
coupled with the decline in our foreign 
poe on for farm products has created 
a major problem for the Government. 
Purchase of farm surpluses to keep 
farm prices up to the parity rate is ex- 
pensive. There is disagreement as to 
the best way of assuring farmers of a 
fair income. 

Proponents of price support argue 
that all the farmer's savings are tied 
up in his farm, and he cannot change 
production plans once the seed is in the 
ground; that loss of farm income will 
mean a decline of purchasing power 
that will affect industrial employment; 
that the farmer was encouraged to ex- 
pand during the war and that the value 
of his investment will decline if he is 
forced to cut back production unrea- 
sonably; that farm income is lower than 
the income of city people; that some 
revisions in parity payments may be 
necessary but Government price sup- 
port is essential. 

Opponents of price support point out 
that many farmers are in reality big 
businessmen; that two per cent of the 
farms produce 25 per cent of our total 
farm product; that many farmers are 
happy to accept price supports but are 
unwilling to reduce plantings; that fig- 
ures on average farm income are de- 
ceptive because they include people 
who live on farms but actually earn 
their living in industry, not recorded as 
farm income; that price supports have 
placed our cotton and other crops at 
competitive disadvantages in foreign 
markets and with synthetic products; 
that taking the risks out of life should 
not be the special privilege of farmers. 
Aim 

To have students understand the ef- 
forts of the Government to help farm- 
ers achieve a fair income and to con- 
sider the value of price supports 
Discussion Questions 

1. What is v 


term “parity payment 


uur understanding of the 


Why did Con- 


ee 





Semester Review Test 
Coming May 17 

A four-page semester review test 
will appear in the center section of 
the May 17 issue, prepared for 
your immediate use or for use near- 
er the end of the school term. The 
quiz will be based on material ap- 
pearing in issues throughout the 
semester and is designed to test 
student’s reading comprehension 
and general knowledge of the con- 
tents. 

Pictures and maps will be fea- 
tured, along with a variety of test 
questions. Scantiens on the best 
ways to utilize the semester review 
test will appear in the Teacher Edi- 
tion of the May 17 issue. 











gress pass a farm law, in 1938, provid- 
ing for parity of farm prices? If you 
had been in Congress, would you have 
voted for such a provision in the law? 
Defend your vote. 

2. How has the demand for Amer- 
ican farm goods changed since the end 
of World War II? To what do you at- 
tribute the change? 

3. Why is the question of continuing 
price supports for farm goods so con- 
troversial? 

Activity 

As a special assignment for a group 
within the class, have the pro-and-con 
“Should Wages Rise and Fall with the 
Cost of Living?” (April 26 issue) re- 
read, Have students note parallel argu- 
ments for high price supports and high 
wages; dependence of wage earners and 
farmers on the cost-of-living index, ete. 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUES 


The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
(appearing this week) is a special Stu- 
dent Achievement number. Its contents 
are made up of prize-winning work in 
the 1950 Scholastic Writing and Art 
Awards. 

The May 24 issues of Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, Practical English, 
and Junior Scholastic will contain addi- 
tional samples of prize-winning work in 
the Writing and Art 
combination order of all five Scholastic 


Awards. A special 


magazines containing Awards material 
obtained Send 
orders to: Subscription Service Depart- 
ment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


may be for 25 cents. 


The Brannan Plan (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 


In defense of his farm plan, Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan holds that it will 
make unnecessary huge accumulations 
of farm products by the Government 
at a time when people would eat them 
right away if they had a chance to ms 
them at reasonable prices. He hol 
that the plan would permit farm prices 
to drop and at the same time farm in- 
come would be prevented from falling 
below a definite amount. Price support 
under the plan would be offered to 
those farmers who conserve their soil, 
and in limited amounts so as not to 
benefit unduly the big, industrialized 
farmers. Prices of nonperishables would 
continue to receive support and would 
be stored safely at small cost until bad 
weather made necessary its sale. 

In opposition to the plan, Allan B. 
Kline, President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, argues that it would 
encourage huge farm production. The 
consumer would have to pay taxes to 
provide payments to farmers. There 
would thus be the additional expense of 
getting the money to the farmer and 
administering the program. By parcel- 
ing out production quotas, the Govern- 
ment would be encouraging inefficient 
farmers and higher production costs 
would result. The total annual cost of 
the plan would probably approximate 
the total annual U. S. farm income. 
Farmers would have to depend on Gov- 
ernment payments to keep them in 
business. By deciding what the farmer 
should receive as an income, the Gov- 
ernment would be restricting his oppor- 
tunities to earn good income by his own 
efficiency. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the Brannan Plan differ 
from the present farm program as it 
pertains to prices of farm goods to the 
consumer? 

2. If you were a small farmer would 
you favor or oppose the Brannan plan? 
Give your reasons, What would be yous 
attitude toward the plan if you were 
the owner of a large industrialized 
farm? Give your reasons 


Unsolved Peace Problems 
(p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 
During this month Secretary of State 
Acheson will confer with British and 


French foreign ministers and with Eu- 
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eountries allied in the North 
A Defense Pact. Among the top- 
ics which are likely to be considered 
are joint policy in the Far East to pre- 
vent the spread of Communism, a sep- 
arate treaty of peace with Western Ger- 
many, the administration of Trieste, a 
= treaty with Austria, relations with 
viet satellites in Europe and Russian 
boycotting of U. N. meetings. Clues as 
to the position of the U. S. on questions 
which will arise at the conferences are 
contained in recent speeches by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson. 


Aim 
To have students review the areas 


of controversy which have caused the 
cold war to continue. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Secretary of State Acheson 
conferring with France and Britain sep- 
arately before meeting with other mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact? 

2. Name some of the subjects which 
are likely to be discussed at the May 
conferences in Europe. Which of these 
would you like to see settled first? Why? 

3. Open your magazines to the out- 
line of the points made by Secretary 
Acheson in his speech at the University 
of California. Why did the Secretary 
include the seventh point in his ad- 
dress? 


Rise of the City (p. 12) 


Aim 


To acquaint pupils with some of the 
best fiction on the rise of big city life 
in the U. S. 


Motivation 

Did you have relatives in the U. S. 
around 1890? If so, can you recall a 
family anecdote or two about their ac- 
tivities during this dramatic period in 
American history? 


Topics for Discussion 


What was the most striking social 
trend in America in the period around 
1890? What national and racial groups 
were represented in the new immigra- 
tion? How did the rural and urban pop- 
ulations compare at that time? How did 
they compare twenty years later? Who, 
according to Dr. Commager, were the 
best social historians of the period? Did 
most novelists who wrote about this 
era take a benevolent view of city life? 
Explain. What writers, if any, are an 
exception to this general rule? What, 
according to Dr. Commager, are Booth 
Tarkington’s weaknesses as a novelist? 
What is his chief strength? What were 
the centers of social life in the American 
town from IS70 to 1890? Who were 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
May 17, 1950 


Four-page semester review quiz on 
material appearing in Senior Scholastic 
since Feb. 1, 1950 issue. 

National article: Crime in Our Cities 
~—and What Can Be Done About It. 
Foreign Article: Questions and Answers 
on Africa. Pro-and-Con: Should the 
Federal Government provide college 
scholarships for deserving high school 
students? 

Short story: “Lay It Down, Ziggy,” 
by Larry Siegal. Final article in speech 
techniques series. 


May 24, 1950 
Final issue of semester 
Round-Up on 1950 Congressional Ac- 
tions and Prospects. 
Student Achievement Issue: Selec- 
tions from prize-winning entries in 
Scholastic writing and art awards. 





the “old families”? How did they ac- 
quire their wealth? In what ways did 
they differ from the new “first families”? 
Where do the Ambersons fit into the 
picture? Who are George and Isabel? 
Eugene Morgan? ; 
Activities 

1. Ask pupils to read and report oral- 
ly on the following: 

William Dean Howells, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham; 

Edith Wharton, The House of Mirth 
and Fruit of the Tree; 

Upton Sinclair, Jungle; 

Ellen Glasgow, The Deliverance; 

Brand Whitlock, The Turn of the 
Balance and Big Mat. 

2. Have your pupils write essays, his- 
torical articles, or biographical sketches 
describing what the industrial revolu- 
tion in America meant to some member 
of their family. 


Now You’re Talking! (p. 18) 
Aim 

To help your pupils become better 
social conversationalists. 


Motivation 


Maybe you don’t go to the extremes 
of some of the conversational bores 
described in this article. But be honest: 
Do you perhaps have a few character- 
istics of Flatterer Frank, Sad Sal, or 
one of the others? 


Activities 
1. Have your pupils listen carefully 


for a week to social conversation on 
buses, trains, or subway; at home; on 


the radio; between high-school groups 
and couples. Then have them bring to 
class real-life samples of the Flatterer 
Frank approach, the Arguing Ara ap- 
proach, etc., plus at least one sample of 
a well-balanced and interesting con- 
versation. 

2. If your school has a recording 
machine, po a few pupils with “prob- 
lem” voices or other conversational 
handicaps make recordings of them- 
selves in the course of an informal con- 
versation. Use playbacks of the record- 
ings as the basis for group (and, if pos- 
sible, individual) remedial exerecises. 

3. Have students suggest about ten 
conversational topics of general interest 
(not gossip!). Then divide the class in- 
to small groups. Appoint a student 
speech “analyst” to ‘ten to each of 
these various groups as they talk and to 
offer friendly comments and sugges- 
tions. 


Dear Miss Phillips (p. 19 


Aim 
To highlight an interesting and rath- 
er unusual technique of writing fiction. 


Motivation 

Have you come across any other 
short stories—or novels—written in let- 
ter form? If so, what would you say 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
of this technique? 


Topics for Discussion 

Does Louis Paul waste any time 
about introducing the key situation of 
his story? Explain. Why do you sup- 
pose that the two young letter writers 
of this story become interested in each 
other, even though they've never met? 
By what specific means does the author 
suggest that a growing attraction under- 
lies the taunts they consistently hurl at 
each other? What is the climax of the 
story? Did you suspect Harold from the 
first? Why or why not? 
Activities 

1. Have two pupils read and report on 
a couple of outstanding examples of the 
type: Frances Burney’s Evelina and 
Kressmann Taylor's “Address Unknown” 
(Senior Scholastic, Jan. 19, 1948, p. 25). 

2. Ask your pupils to write original 
short stories in letter form. 


THIS WEEK’'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 


I. Help for the Farmer: a-3; b-3; c-1,; 
d-2; e-1; f-4. 

II. Brannan Farm Plan: 
4-C; 5-C; 6-P. 

Ill. Peace Problems: 
Defense Pact; 2-Ernest Bevin; 
Schuman; 4-Viet Nam; 5-Trieste. 

IV. Rise of the City: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F. 

V. Dear Miss Phillips: 1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T. 


1-C; 2-P; 3-P; 


1-North Atlantic 
3-Robert 





Off the Press 


The American Mind. An Interpretation 
of American Thought and Character 
Since the 1880s, by Henry Steele 
Commager. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 476 pp. $5. 


It is fitting that the vantage point of 
the mid-twentieth century should have 
been chosen for a critical commentary 
on American thought and character. 
To examine such elusive things requires 
the courage to generalize in the face 
of seemingly insoluble contradictions 
and the power to draw upon a store- 
house of carefully conserved impres- 
sions based upon years of intensive re- 
search. This equipment is owned by 
Henry S. Commager, Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia University and regu- 
lar contributor to Scholastic Magazines. 

In his opening chapter, “The Nine- 
teenth Century American,” Dr. Com- 
mager discerns characteristics of op- 
timism, large vision, intense practicality, 
impatience with abstract philosophy, 
humor, and unquestioned conviction 
that the United States was the best of 
all countries. Although the sweep of 
generalizations is frequently curbed 
by qualifications, readers will approach 
the more intensively cultivated period 
of the 1880s to the present with a feel- 
ing of well-being. That feeling will, 


COMMAGER NOURSE 
however, be modified as the impact of 
industrialism made itself felt on a host 
of disillusioned writers. There are, to 
be sure, frequent flashes which illum- 
inate the more promising sides of our 
intellectual development. 

There are keen analyses, sharpened 
by incisive writing, of John Fiske, Wil- 
liam James, Willa Cather, Thorstein 
Veblen, Justice Holmes, Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, Vernon Parrington, and 
Charles A. Beard. There are, too, pro- 
vocative treatments of religious thought 
and practice, the “new science of poli- 
tics,” and architecture. Like Parrington, 
Dr. Commager’s concept of literature 
is a catholic one “embracing theology, 
economics, law, politics, and journalism 
as well as belles-lettres.” 

The volume’s significance is apparent 
not only in the answers that it gives 
but in the questions that it raises as 
we move into the second half of our 
century. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Nourse Among Judges for 
Economics Outline Contest 


e Six distinguished economists and 
educators will serve as judges in the 
Twentieth Century Fund-Scholastic 
Magazines contest for outlines or syllabi 
indicating the scope, kind, and ap- 
proach of economic subject matter that 
may be most effectively taught in 
the junior or senior high school. 

They are: Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
former Chairman, President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers; Dr. Stanley E. 
Dimond, Divisional Director, Dep’t of 


’ Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools; 


and Miss Minnie Lloyd, Head of Social 
Studies Dep't, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis—for the senior high school 
division; and Dr. Horace Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. Frank J. Dressler, Super- 
viser of Social Studies, Board of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo; and Dr. Helen Storen, 
Professor of Education, Queens College, 
N. Y. C.—for the junior high school di- 
vision. 

Seventy-six prizes, including two 
first prizes of $300 each, are offered. 
All entries must be mailed no later 
than June 15, 1950. Further details 
may be obtained by sending a post 
card to Twentieth Century Fund 
Teacher Contest, care of Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 





d 
Our 
Corner 


Our “Corner” Roams 


e Right now there’s so much going on 


around our corner that I don’t know 
which activity will interest you most. 

Ed-in-chief Ken Gould took off sud- 
denly for Scandinavia on April 21 with 
a plane-load of editors, writers, and 
educators who are being shown how 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are con- 
ducting their new educational travel 
program. 

The people on this editorial staff of 
ours certainly like to go places and do 
things. And we like them to. Makes 
them better writers and editors. We 
need to know as much as we can about 
this madly whirling globe if we are 
going to help our young readers un- 
derstand it. 


I don’t know where foreign affairs 
editor Irv Talmadge is going this sum- 
mer. But he will be heading for some 
critical spot overseas. Last summer he 
explored Scandinavia, the summer be- 
fore that he was in Israel when it was 
a hot spot. 

Scholastic Teacher-editor Bill Bout- 
well is off on a grand European tour. 
He left the minute last week’s issue got 
off the press. Lucky Bill is sailing first 
to Norway on the newest ocean liner, 
the Oslofjord—the “smorgasbord ship,” 
‘he calls it. He will be in Oslo for the 
900th birthday of that city on May 13 
(one of my _ secretary's Norwegian 
cousins is going to show him the 
sights), and after that he is going to 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Paris, and London. He will 
call at many European universities at 
their invitation, and will be taking lots 
of pictures with his new camera. 

Junior's top associate editor, Pat 
Lauber, who spent last summer in 
France, Belgium, England, and Scot- 
land, liked France so well that she is 
going back again this year and will 
spend the whole summer there, inter- 
viewing young people, arranging for 
more of the “How We Live” series, and 
gathering other interesting first-hand 
information. She will live with French 
families wherever she stays. 


I overhear other snatches of conver- 
sation about Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
England, Canada, and Alaska, just as 
if they were around “our corner.” As 
for me, right now I'm off—actually just 
around the corner—to New Jersey for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, where I 
hope I'll learn a few things that will 
help us do a better job for you. 

Soon the final issues of the school 
year will be on the press—the Student 

*Achievement Issues with the Awards 
announcements. Right after that we 
spruce up for the annual meetings of 
our Editorial Advisory Boards. All 
members have promised to attend this 
year, except one who is on sabbatical 
leave and is—you guessed it—overseas. 
The subject-matter planning boards 
will meet here in our New York offices 
the week end of May 27. The National 
Advisory Council members will arrive 
June 17 to review the plans, and then 
our lucky staff members rush to their 
ships and planes and cars. 

We'll all be back before the end of 
July. Our “school year” starts about six 
weeks earlier than yours. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
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Teen Age Book Club 


Good Insurance Against A- and H-Bombs 


“Books in all their variety offer 
the means whereby civilization may 
be carried triumphantly forward.’ 


“Yes, Mr. Winston Churchill, I know 
vour statement is correct. But how do 
I, a teacher of American students who 
are surrounded by television, radio, 
movies, and a million other reading dis- 
tractions, induce my students to want 
to read books? 


“I know that books are friends, gates, 
keys, paths, legacies, everything that 
adds up to a substantial world—but 
how do I make my students know, in 
the tace of Milton Berle, Betty Grable, 
Joe DiMaggio, and Vaughn Monroe?” 


The Theory Is Sound 


Mr. Churchill's wisdom undoubtedly 
would lead him to counsel the teach- 
ers who lament our national reading 
problem: Don’t encompass the entire 
problem at once. Take it in easy stages. 
First, try to instill in your students a 
liking for book reading. After students 
read because they enjoy reading they 
will move forward eagerly on their own 
into the storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom of the past and present. And 
then their minds, broadened by all that 
they have read, will start seeking seri- 
ously the best way “whereby civiliza- 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York 


() the Junior T-A-8 CLus | 
(_] the Senior T-A-B CLUB | 
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tion may be carried triumphantly for- 
ward.” 


Step One via T-A-B CLUB 


The purpose of the Teen Age Book 
Club is to afford help to teachers who 
want’ to take step one in broadening 
their students’ interest in books. It aims 
to excite all young people into reading 
more good books, 

Each month the Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee, headed by Max 
J. Herzberg, attempts to offer, among 
the four (for Junior Division) or five 
(for Senior Division) monthly selec- 
tions titles that will appeal to the re- 
luctant reader and the fair reader as 
well as the good reader. This monthly 
variety of reading guarantees book ex- 
citement and broadened reading vistas 
for all students. 


Easy to Operate 


Students themselves, after being ig- 
troduced by a teacher to the Teen Age 
Book Club, run their own Clubs. All 
materials are supplied free of charge. 
There is no obligation to buy a mini- 
mum number of books. There are no 
membership dues. 

A price that students can afford— 
only 25¢ each book; the free book divi- 
dends, the eye appeal of the bright, col- 
orful jackets and the pocket-sized tor- 
mat make it easy to get across to stu- 
dents that- 


*“It is a great thing to start lite with 
a small number of really good books 
which are your very own.” 


And, once that appreciation is in 
stilled, each individual is bound to 
move ahead on his own toward under- 
standing the meaning of Mr. Churchill's 
wise statement about the great value 
of books. 


Plan Now for September 


Simply write on the enclosed order 
card, “Send T-A-B CLUB information,” 
or fill in and mail the coupon at left. 

In September you will receive ma- 
terials to start your T-A-B CLUB and 
a free sample of one of the books to 
help you create interest in this educa- 
tionally sound book reading program. 


*Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


These Prominent Authorities 
Select T-A-B CLUB Books 


MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman; Past Pres- 
ident of the Nation- 
al Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Past 
President of N. J. 
Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals. 


, E. LOUISE NOYES 


Head, English De- 
partment, Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) H.S.; 
member of Curricu- 
lum Commission of 
the Nal. Council of 
Teachers of English. 


RICHARD J. 
HURLEY 


Past President, Cath- 
olic Library Associa- 
tion; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Mich- 
Ann Arbor. 
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MARGARET 
SCOGGIN 


Young People’s Spe- 
vialist, New York 
Public Library, In- 
structor, Library 
School, St. John’s 
Univ., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MARK A. NEVILLE 


President of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Teachers of English; 
Head of the English 
Department, John 
Burroughs School at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Then -they arrange the titles so that 
each month you can offer your good 
readers, fair readers, or non-readers 
books which will make them LIKE 
TO READ-or read even more. The 
T-A-B CLUB offers the best in teen- 
age reading, for the widest range of 
reading abilities and interests, at a 
price almost every student can afford. 





